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MESSAGE TO LIBERALS 


Your Place at the Peace Table 





Our peace plans should have the benefit of the tinuing and growing public interest and jp; 





considered judgment and active participation of public support of sound proposals. 





every citizen. The people must support any peace, 


rset a , er To further these broad objectives, F.djyarq 
after it has been adopted, if it is to be carried out 






. _— Bernays has been asked by E. P. Dutton & ( 
eucctively. 


pany, Inc. to contribute his experience of twey; 





Every thoughtful American has more than a 















five years in working with public opinion and 
- ] | 


dvep interest in what the peace will be. He wants ; , oe 
I deans : viata prepare a blueprint of action by whi 


to participate in making it. . } — 
pal | ee American can be heard at the peace table and pla 


ce art 3 P : ~ el ar 
He knows, as do our responsible statesmen, that his part in making the peace. Dutton 





77 ’ , 9 , : ic : , » 47... Diarra: = Baa 1] 
a a publish this book, “Your Place at the Peace Ta 


iC, 





doors of formal diplomacy. We repudiated the ‘The book will outline the strategy and use of tool 





ee ot tain hihi; ite el 
) 1] ] ’ - f ) xCTSUAaASION, i ) < ‘ YUTADHIES, | $0 
Versailles Treaty and the League of Nations after of pe sion, will contain bibliograph ( 





‘ooperating organizations, a her d: 
the last war, in part because the people cooperating organizations, and other « 


* oe ont 1e citizen who wants to become vocal i: 
little voice in the preliminary discussions. the citizen wh ints to become vocal 











of peace. It will sell for one dollar. 
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The publishers and the author belie, 


couraging. These practices will continue unless making this book readily accessible to th 





liberal men and women, outside of government, a broad public interest will be served, and that the 










uss peace plans. volume should aid in crystallizing publi 


thus become an activating force to create a con- at a crucial time in America’s history. 
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The Shape of 3 Things 


COINCIDENT WITH THE RUSSIAN SY > AND ON 


the eve of the Big Three meeting, it is reported that our 
fliers are beginning to shower the Germs with pamphiets 
"I ’ ‘ . : 
spelling out the meaning of inconditional surrender 
There ts no naming terms, but a distinction is clearly d . 
, : : 
tween “individual Ger vw h ¢ to do with 


the crimes committed by the war cri and the war 
criminals themselves. “It ts the wish of the Allies,”” say the 
pamphlets, “to give the German people the possibility for 
normal peaceful development as members of the European 
family of nations.’ 

>» 


In : > ‘Thit | R ich a! crsar S] ] Hit r ¢ } tne 
fal E pron se oF the ( < Oc! € point latr 

finger at ‘the horrid fate tha now taking shajx the 
€a and exho i h §S wa h Owed | ple tO stre cn 
ti hea ta i ec) I Ves e it d ert [ to 
wik the sw rd until { Vic S§ Our € } 
He pl tured the menacing wave of “Jewish Asiatic B ‘ 
vism,”” which unless checked by superhuman efiort ‘ 
engulf not only Germany but the whole European cont 

and England as well. Perhaps Hitler was directing his re 
marks not only to the Berliners watching the brighter 


the eastern skies and the refugees 


glare in 


roads from Breslau and Stettin. Per s he was also 
ing of more isolated Russophobes gazing out across tl 
broad expanses of Lake Michigan and a few others with a 
view of the Potomac. The Vansittartites must have had some 
satisfaction in seeing the frenzied captain trying to herd the 
whole German shipload—passengers and Nazi crew—into a 
single leaky lifeboat: now it is salvation or damnation for 
all 

» 
WILL THIS RADICAL PAN-GERMANISM BE AN) 
iuore convincing when urged by the fanatic of Berct ler 
than when argued more suavely by the English lord or his 
\merican counterparts? The German mass held te ier by 
propaganda, terror, war, and nt t¢ 
arate itself out into constituent part There is probably 
tou hness yet in morale There iS Cerialr ly ! ntiing strer th 
which will yet be demonstrated or all fronts. But the cracks 
are beginning to appear. The craven look 
for a hiding place—twice Hitler spoke of the co 
the infamous ones. The foreign workers, such as t Rus 
sians in Oppeln, carry on more effective sabotage. The re 
newed activity of the Free Germany ( ee in Moscow 


and of its counterpart in France is undoubtedly having an 


Germans who have ne 





influence in encouraging 

















sym] with the Nazis. Prisoners report that even the 
stout-] x hel s have lo I h 
i é odds against them. The lisciplined 
fa a | hold t t. B their 
I e Wil when 1c} find that the de 1 and 
hatred ( rear 1 the hearts of the Ger n ple 1S 
no toward the ene ly I ) e steppes of 
Asia t wards their own le s who have led them 
t irs of tinsel glory and hopeless suffering 
into this gh h twilight. The funeral march of Gd/ster- 
4 ali, ‘ Da ‘ cL Nn. o 


NO COMPROMISE IN OUR STAND 


war criminals. Already two good men 


THERE MUST BE 
on the punishment of 
have been lost to the United Nations War Crimes Commis- 
sion because they insisted that neither the political status 
victims should 


of the criminal nor the nationality of his 


protect him from justice. If the hundreds of thousands of 


help! ss Cx 


and the courage 


rman Jews—men, women, and little children— 


1s anti-Nazi Germans who have fallen vic- 


tim to Nazi torture and cruelty are not avenged, then one 


main objective of this war will remain unfulfilled. There 
has been a sinister tendency on the part of both the State 
Department and the British Foreign Office to eliminate 


from the war its ideo Ogicai essence and ft luce it to a mere 


clash of military powers. Under such an interpretation the 


sadists who carried through the shocking brutalities in Poland 


will be run to earth but the master minds who designed the 


crime of Nazism itself will go free. If this is a peoples’ 
war and not just a war of states and governments, now is the 
] 


me for the peak. Their has already 
wrced statements from Richard K. Law for 

Nifice and Joseph Grew for the State Department, although 
th t back on the War Crimes Commission Sir Cecil 


1 nas not j ul 
Pell. The pressure of the people 


pre sure 


t people to sp 
f 
( 


the Foreign 


Hurst and Herbert C. 


t continue *to act on and through their representatives 


mi 
and their governments, and must even be felt at the Big 
‘Three conferen The danger of leniency with Nazis is 


1 is , . 1 
warning article of Alfred Kantorowicz in the 


a first step to a free world the forgers and 
es must be brought to justice. 
g 


IS A POOR 


v 


THE CURRENT CONDITION OF ITALY 
t | At glo American state INot only 


smanship. 


a old, h , and disease rampant, but reports from all 
parts of the liberated area speak of a wave of crime and 
juvenile deling Herbert L. Matthews has recently « ibled 
the New York 7 from Sicily: ‘Eighteen months after its 
liberation t ind is half-starved, wretched, and rebellious, 
a | y to grave | disorders Acco ling to this source, the 


troubles range from brigandage to draft riots to ‘‘virtual 


Ragusa and 


provinces early this year en led with at least thirty 


insurrections.” An uprising in Agrigento 
y-Six dead 
and cighty-five wounded Reports like this remind us that 
the necessity for preventing anar hy was one excuse for fol- 
lowing the principle of continuity in Italy, for upholding the 
Royal House, and for maintaining in office local Fascist func- 
tionaries unless their re putations were espe ially malodorous. 
law and order must now seem as ironical to 


food 


The promises of 


the Italians as the promises ol 


The NATIQ} 
CAUSE OF UNREST AND Possizyq 


ror 7 


IN SICILY 


ONE 


a cause Of dtsorcer is the separatist 


movement, 
ers are seeking to have the island made an 
sovereign state, after which they would be will 

Italy. Mr. Matthews reports that this n 

across all party lines. Its supporters claim that ever since 
Risorgimento they have I ON ? 7 
Atsorgimento they Nave Deen ext ioited and n 
government at Rome, which has hin 


with 


le red indu 


ment and done little or nothing to relieve agricultural distre 
! 


is noteworthy that the ‘financial 


However, it 
separatism and its chief leadership’’ are supplied 
landlords. Since one of the most vital needs of Sicily is as, 
division of the big estates, this group may well 

by the fear that some future left-wing Italian 

will move to expropriate them, along with the la rds q 
the mainland. With “independence” the island wi 
inevitably come under British influence, and Brit ry 
ments are notoriously tender of landed interests. Mr. M, 
thews does not mention this point or, perhaps beca 
censorship, the strongly held belief of many Italian 
sritish have given aid and encouragement to the s 

But the analogy he draws between the separatists ' 
Moslem League in India, with its demand for Pakistan, ; 
suggestive. + 


THE LIBERATION OF MANILA HAS SYMBOLIC 4 
well as military importance. It is the first great city recapture 
from the Japanese, and the enthusiastic welcome given t 
forces is good evidence that politically our Eastern enen 
has been building on sand, Strategically, the taking of Ma 
cuts the Japanese garrison in two and opens up the | 
of a return of the American navy to the Cavite base, thoy 
this move may be delayed by a Japanese death 
Corregidor. But in any case American possession of 
Luzon airfield virtually completes the isolation of 
Japanese holdings in the South Pacific. Although th 
attempting to counterbalance the loss of sea comm 
by obtaining a land route across China, his posse 
tween Canton and Hankow by no meat 
le system of communication. A railway 


to be built; and even if it can be completed before a 
American landing on the China coast it will be 
| 


attack by the Fourteenth Air Force and ‘| 


constant 
|. 
Luc¢rriilas, 
promises to have an 
Chinese resistance and in making it possible to 
stronger American air force. Most encouraging of a 


5 mm 


i 


Meanwhile, the opening of the Ledo-B 


immediate effect in  strer 


report of a projected reorganization of the Chi 
along lines that have long been advocated by Ge 
well and other American military authorities. U 
plan one-third of the ragged, ill-nourished consc: 
demobilized; the rest is to be reorganized and gi 


is 


is to be 
a considerable increase in pay. This will have the trip.e 
vantage of increasing the number of men available for {0 
production and war work, reducing by some mil! 

number who must be fed by the government, and in 

the efficiency of the remaining Chinese troops. The sig’ 
cance of this move is best expressed in General Stilweus 
own words when he declared that ‘the Chinese 
fed, clothed, and trained, is as good a soldier as anyon¢ a 


ask for.” 
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" L OF THE POLL TAX IN GI 
yy the most encouraging developmer 
, tic front. It is an event, howe 


1 two ways. 


, - a } 1 " 
! ii aS CONCiuSive evidence that the 


ae 


. et — 
em satisfactorily if it is not s 
ua e ay 


a time when the pressure for fede: 


e (al , the poll tax is greater than it has 


1 since the Civil War. No one is | 





Conservatives are al 
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OF GIA iN/ 


its in recent weel 


read Do y 
ady pt to 

South will handle 

ted to pressure by 


tators.”’ Yet the fact remains that Georgia’s action 


al legislation out- 
been at any other 


ikely to insist on 
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I We have, if reports e to bet { , 
. 1, , ; : 
C 1 the ea that w can | ( icted purely On mili 
t level with all 1 tions thrust asid the 
£ stop firing. In r R e, Mr. Hopkins is 
1 ¥ to have said t t Adm tration n f zed 
t] ! ons int | l 1 no t 
out of account in m r ng. He ad as a personal 
( r Nn ! wo ] } » Vy ed it ft t was at a 
i ¥ i i Le! i 4 ~ 
; 
‘ th +} se of his ct { t the a ¢ eft ar 2 
the European nations was to the inte s of the United S 
‘ 
p= 1 it did not go to the extremes of tote 1. Ir 
ccount of the ¢ f A: O'H Mat : 
= , 
quoted Hopkins as sa that American motives for par- 
t ion in European affairs wv not so closely connected 
with immediate national! 1 ; as were those of the Brit 
i : , 
ish and the Russians, il t 1 by Cif NCE iOfr security 


Our concern, rather, was for “a good peace 
ideals for which we had foucht 

In the view of some observers, al! this means that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, strengthened by tl rance of § il 
S rt, is coing to talk tur! to | ( hill i 
He VM 1] tell them that Br la { R « f | ] j s¢ l 
rity m not stand in th kind of set that 
will give the Ur 1 States security a the of 
a third world war Europe. Mor r, it is f he 
Wil! € yhasize the fact that Ame t t part 
in the liberation of E In « r ent? f ta- 
torships and will i t of nt f ery to ure t the 
I ins and the ¢ é 1! | e e ha e 
their future form of government. Accor to Jon Kimche 
of Reuters, the message the President sent Churchill via 
Hopkins contained a flat veto of all “totalitarian goverr ts 


in Europe whether of right or Ieft,"” and included in this 


description the present setups in Lublin ar 


We confess to some skepticism about these 








ans 

x . } I 
such as to minimize the risks. How 
} | » 
ent will prove we do not know. His- 


! 1 ] ] ‘ ] > 
have always looked askance at loans 
are already 


ion and the fear 


ans of persuasion, which 


posed to have up 
This is support for tl 
iny coupled with a definite American under- 


} 


yrce it by means of the Vandenberg or some 


\ 


.eports from several different sources agree that 
1 Morgenthau plan, with some modifications, rep- 


the policy for post-war Germany which the President 


esents the 
has adopted. It would include the partial dismemberment of 
the Reich, with Silesia going to Poland and control of the 
Ruhr and Rhineland passing to some kind of international 
ommission. These steps alone would deprive Germany of a 
major part of its heavy industry, but its war-making capacity 
be further reduced by the physical removal of chem- 
and other plants to neighboring countries 
1 from German occupation. In addition, 
said, is ready to back the use of German 
ile to make good the devastation in coun- 

Cs rmany. 
hemes have the quality of rough justice. 
have the right to de their eco- 
ence, that theit ndard of living 
{1 to normal before it of the Germans. 
1¢ utmost consideration to their claims 
account the ultimate consequences of 
terms. Could a Germany deprived of its 
es and strictly limited in its economic 
entity? Could any kind 
Oo | rovid and for 


tions to which 





The NAY pebruary 

eS a ee ee ee ae 
the M enthau plan gives rise Perhaps the B nee geatary pr 
provide some answers. Until we have them, . , nlace me 


pears as an impractical but far from harmless , the mat 
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Still Too Much Brass Hay 


\X E HOPE the Senate Military Affairs ( 
fY not let i 


itself be stampeded into p 


tion 


fight bill without full hearing 


e will amend the bill to inc 


Manpower Commission and the O 


Bailey work-or- 
t} 
of the War 


iat 
Mobilization. The angry statement made by Senator | 
Johnson (Demecrat, Colorado) serves to call att 
fact that the War Department still seems intent 
1 way in the handling of man 


{ 


own high-hande 


Nation has called attention time and again 


“d 
to t 
+} 


Li 


man-power cannot be isolated from the rest of 
duction picture and that much current difficulty | 
the stubborn unwillingness of army-navy procureme 
to cooperate with civilian war agencies in a coordit 
gram. Judging from Senator Johnson's outburst, t! 
of mind still dominates the War Department. 

The House turned down the Voorhis bill to har 
shortages by giving greater power to the War M 
Commission. This approach seems to us the one best 
to combine compulsion with efficiency. But the wi 
measure as passed by the House did provide that 


Y) 


certiiicates for com 


I 
be issued by the Director of War Mobilization 


ulsory mobilization of man-pow 


sultation with the appropriate representatives of mai 
labor, agriculture, and government” and after fir 
voluntary recruitment had failed. This means full 
of the democratic and cooperative community m 
already established by the War Manpower Commissi 
production centers. And this provision was based 
written recommendation agreed upon by the War De; 
and the other agencies concerned with man-power. 
Senator Johnson declared that after the commit 
accepted this recommendation by a vote of seven-t 
high War Department spokesman privately telephone 
members of the Senate committee to urge them to 
a “compromise amendment” placing greater powers 
hands of Selective Service boards and relegating the O 
War Mobilization and other civilian agencies to mere a 
roles. Johnson called this “dirty double-crossing,” w 
is, if true, and the committee has held up the bill. It 
to be clear to everyone but the brass hats that t! 
draft boards are not equipped to handle the complica 
delicate problems of labor mobilization; they have 
mess of the simpler problem of occupational deferment 
army-navy procurement services prefer to leave com; 
powers with Selective Service because it is under 
influence, if not domination, and has no authority to go ir 


related phases of the war-production problem. 

To explain what we mean we call attention to the 
issued on January 26 by J. A. Krug, chairman of the W 
Production Board. This order seems to embody th: 
agreement among army, navy, War Manpower Com: 


and War Production Board on a very old, obvious, 
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( man resistance 





1 7 1? . , 
southern flank of the great Russian salie 


Berlin, where Marshal Konev made but little progress 
a. It hardened less successfully on the northern 





fi here Marshal Rokossovsky occupied most of East 
Prussia and pushed a shoulder into Pomerania, cutting the 
D Berlin communication lines. In the central and most 
t 1 sector of the front German resistance settled itsclf 

he approaches to Kiistrin and Frankfurt, after Mar- 


near the Oder 


' 
two traditional eastern 


the German capital, which form with tl 


1 7 | + 4 + , tH< " Iie ie ly 
the last major obstacles short of the city itself. Berlin is less 


t _ f 
k Ol 


ty miles away. 
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The last forty miles may well prove to be the hardest 
The two fortress cities and the river line are not the only 
tl inding between Zhukov and the greatest gle 
f f the war against Germany. It must be a 1 that 

command has gathered a fairl table 


ever since Stalis 


to I S defended, 


p areas in the world—-which means street-to 


house-to-house fighting, although the flatness of the 
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or the other 
Into this see Ide Fhukov’s supply | from 
, , a | i i 
I 
1 fag 5 ae f+ VW ; } sf ' a } 
{ laf side ¢ vl 9 ] I j a - 
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relieve Zhukov’s exposed and essentially unsound n 
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It would be entir iy in keeping with past soviet stra 


i 
Zhukov to 


regroup while his friends to right and left rolled 
up the German flanks 


I 
and over the southern Oder through German Silesia to 


tegy for 


, cutting through Pomerania to Stettin 
Liegnitz and Gérlitz. 
Whether Soviet 


or Marshal Zh 1KOV 


strategy follows its traditional pattern 


ignores his dangers and drives on to 


: ; 
Berlin, it is obvious that the Germans are in the direst straits. 
Refugees clog the roads from the east, eliciting the tearful 
, ft oe ‘ ] mmen? e +! ] b + I 
remarks Of German radio commentators: with what must have 
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been hundreds of thousands of these wretches in th 
serlin received its most concentrated bombing of the y 
Saturday from the United States Eighth Air Force. 


was reported charged with the defense of Berlin, with Hiledll 


scheduled for the crags of Berchtesgaden. The co! 


Wallace: Second Round 


fi } l bruar) + 

R. ROOSEVELT'S over the 

@ apt tof H W 1 { of Com 

i f fro ir. I : ght I was 

informed two separa s in close touch with Wallace 

and with § l r, who has been I the fight for 

nf 1 could be exp 1 a few days 

I wa n to understand that a compromise had been 

reached ler which the President would issue an executive 

der separating the Federal Loan Agency from the Depart- 

nent of Commerce. It was believed that this would satisfy 

enough of Wallace's opponents to obtain a majority for him, 

as I feel sur ould have at that time. The cheerful con- 

idence of the W e forces began to evaporate when Mon- 

lay, Tuesday, and Wednesday passed with no such message 
from the Presiden 


On Thursday morning the Washington Post reported that 
Barkley lacked any 


“four 


iared off for round one, 


word from the President.” The Post said it had been 


as the Senate ‘sq 


days since he [ Barkley} advised Mr. Roosevelt to separate loan 
functions from the Commerce Department by executive order, 
and to green-light the George bill doing the same thing.” 


When the Senate met that day, it was only one vote that 


ul 


appointment before the George bill. I have encountered no 


Wallace would have been beaten 


prevented passage of the Bailey motion to take up the Wallace 


one who does not think 
if the nomination had come before the Senate ahead of the 
bill. The forty-three-to-forty-one vote against the Bailey mo- 
tion was an even narrower escape than it seemec vir be. 
Senator Taft had voted “nay” only so that he could move 
for reconsideration, and on that motion Wallace might have 


been defeated. Fortunately Senator Bailey, with the help of 


Vice-President Truman, obtained the floor, shutting off the 
Taft motion to reconsider and moving instead to post- 


none the consideration of the Wallace nomination for thirty 


lays. 

Senator Barkley not only asked a postponement of thirty 
lays but agreed that he would move for an extension if the 
George bill had not been assed by the House and signed by 
at that time. He thus pl lged himself to hold 
up any vote on the Wallace nomination until the George bill 


the President 


was law. It was only in the course of speaking on this motion 


to postpone that he finally brought forward the long-awaited 


~ 





the greatest fuel and food shortages, the gray e 
threat of the war: this is Germany on the twelfth a oll 
of Hitler's rise to power. It seems unlikely that the | 
will last thirteen years, much less the thousand pr ed for 
it by the megalomaniac corporal. 
STONE 
message from the President. The majority leader sa 
t received” it, “through the White House, : 
indicated to the press that he meant this literal! 
not had the message when the Bailey motion can 
It has been a favorite last-ditch device of the | 7 


] ] Fé 1 ‘ a 
to head off legislation he did not want with.an ex 
designed to take the steam out of the forces b 
legislation. This was the tactic he used to prevet 


of the Kilgore-Pepper-Tolan bill for an Office 
Mobilization two years ago. But in this case ther 


executive order, only a promise to approve the ¢ 
when passed. The message was not direct from th 
but in a letter from Judge Samuel M. Rosenman 
Barkley. Had the message come earlier, it might 


used of Walla the 


President's promise to approve the George bill. 1 
e 


tO win immediate confirmation 


was, the message was of little value, since Bark! 
agree to postpone a vote on the nomination until the 
bill had actually been passed and signed. This, as i 
becoming clear, only gives Wallace’s enemies more 
which to work out new ways to block his confirmat 
Censorship regulations designed to protect the person 
the President prevent full discussion of the message 
all know,’” Senator Barkley said, “the President is 
verge of a very important conference.” The foreign p: 
radio report that he is abroad. It may be that some difi 
in communication, whether technical or precautionary, ex 
plains the belated character of the President’s message. T! 


might conceivably have something to do with the absence 
of the expected executive order. But the incident stirs : 
givings, coming as it does after Mr. Roosevelt's rather 
letter to Jesse Jones, with its ignoble attempt to duck re- 


sponsibility by implying that he “had to do something 
Henry.’’ The parallelism with the Chicago brush-off is strong 
I hope it is unjustified. 

In my opinion, and I hope I am wrong, it will be harder 
to obtain Wallace's confirmation after the President returns 
from that “important conference” to which Senator Barkley 
referred. An “important conference” at this time is likely to 


the 


result in some long-postponed territorial settlements in 


East, 
for a new Polish boundary, he will be in no position politi ally 


¢ 


and if Mr. Roosevelt has to win conservative suppo! 


if 


to ram the Wallace appointment down the Senate's throat. 
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raversely, there will be new arguments for withdrawing 
ination in the hands of Wallace’s enemies and rivals 

, the Administration. 

The anti-Wallace forces are shifting their strategy. The 

- bill, which was put forward to hurt Wallace, proved 






i 





be based on an overestimate of his strength in the Senate. 





only thing which can now save him. As Arthur 
Krock observed sadly in the New York Times today, “the 
1y to have assured Mr. Wallace’s rejection was to have 
his full appointment an open-and-shut question. .. . 


Though this knowledge came soon, it came too late to be 








by the all-out opposition.” But some minds run tn 


y 





ir channels, and even as those words were being written 





Krock, Rankin of Mississippi was announcing that he 





move to send the George bill back to committee in the 





e and to keep it there until the Senate had voted on the 





e nomination. This means a fight in the House between 





Rankin, who hates Wallace, and Rayburn, who hates Jesse 
lones. And it will be a fight between two Southern Demo- 


If Rankin wins, 





for the votes of Southern Democrats. 





| be the boss of the House, leader of a victorious rightist 





th the Wallace nomination, progressives have embarked 





olitical battle equaled in importance only by that for 





Nations peace. More is at stake here than 





BY KEITH 







-“O WHAT extent has Britain’s economic structure been 


} ' 41 > 
undermined Dy te wal 


Will the price of victory 
Has John 


forts, and, 






h. naam iaeuesiesmeist a 


{ 


een bankrupted by his « 


1] he attempt to make 


American commentators have asserted that Britain 

) a better economic position than the United States 

the war because the growth in its national debt 5 
relatively smaller. But the size of a ntry’s internal 

has no bearing on its capacity to produce real wealth; 

s only affected to the extent that war destroys or con- 

es the actual means of productior For modern war 1s 
necessarily on a pay-as-you-go basis. Today's battles « t 
ht with weapons produced tomorrow. Con equently 

e economic demands of war can only be met by increasing 
rent production and reducing current consumption, in 

r words. by sweat and abstinence now. No draft on 

> consumption is involved apart from what ts necessz ry 

to replace expended capital assets And so far as this country 
icerned, it appears that, on balance, its wealth-producing 

¢ pment has in reased during the war, and its ab lity to 


the needs of its citizens is greater than before 


All European countries have, on the other hand, suffered 
i 
ne degree of capital deterioration. The most obvious form 
i 


Britain’s Economic Dunkirk 






who shall be Secretary of Commerce or what shal! hap; 

to Henry A. Wallace. The stability and pro perity and | ti 
cal health of post-war America hang upon the 
this is but the beginning of the long fight for fall employ- 


ment. That fight may easily be lost and only with difliculty 


if Wallace is 


; 


victory will only be a starter 


won. Even confirmed—and he can be—the 


The next step will be the choice 
of a Federal Loan Administrator, and after that we may expect 


every concrete proposal to stir bitter opposition in Congress. 


‘ 


It seems obvious that a lengthy political campaign of this 


kind cannot finally be won by last-minute frantic 
wave of telegrams, and a burst of lobbying. It can only be won 
I.O.-P. A.C. and N.C.-P. A.C. are de- 


termined to carry on their politic al activities on a more than 


fl imrics, a 


if the leaders of the ¢ 


hand-to-mouth basis, if they are prepared to get out to the grass 
roots and through patient organizational and educational work, 
without frenzy or rancor, explain the meaning of full employ- 
ment and the methods by which it may be obtained. Victory 


hy | 


will not be won by blaming “reaction” or Rankin, or by elec- 


tion threats against Congressmen. The basis of Wallace's dif- 


ficulties in Congress is the fact that the full-employment 
issue is as yet imperfectly understood by the people of this 


country. When they understand the issue and are aroused 
enoue! tion on it, Congress will be no obstacle. 


There lies the P. A. C.’s job and ours. 





LUTCHISON 


of such wastage is the sheer destruction incidental to battle or 
resulting from deliberate attempts to deny faci es to the 
> } + ; hy } r +} 
enemy ( ed-earth tactics. Less obvious, it in the case 
of Britain not less impo it, 1s What 1s 1 ‘‘disinvest- 
ment,’’ which arises from f re to ma existing capital 







materials 


form of disinvestment is the liqu tion of { i ets in 


order to pay for u iy needed war goods [rom overseas. 

The destructiveness of n rn warfare is beyond descrip- 
tion; in acount wh ! t musi t ¢ e a stub- 
bornly contested battlefield, it can | total. I have 
1 1} . ) ‘ . - ° ina . " 
been told on good authority that in Italy, from the toe of 
the peninsula to the River Arno, only 6 per cent of the 

! ] | } - ‘ 

capital equipment, including railroads and blic utilities, 
remains inta In large parts of Russia the devastation 1s even 
more complete: homes, farms, factors " t ns 


tip ! ‘ } rns 
ruins arfier veinyvy Durned a 


the retreating Red Army id f é retr g Ge 

mans. In Holland the very soil ts { | away or pol- 
soned with salt water by the strategic flooding pract 1 by 
friend and foe. The loss of the means of pr luction in these 
and other countries obv: ly implies a { n the standard 
of living to a subsistence leve For a long time their peoples 
will have to devote all their surplus energies to the task of 
rebuilding their productive and social Caj tal; they will be 


forced to choose bridges before butter. 














Britain has been a battlefield throughout a large part of 


the war and remains a battlefield today, but the physical 
damage it has suffered, while severe, is not on this horrifying 
scale. The White Paper provides the information that up to 
September 30, 1944, 202,000 houses had been destroyed or 
damaged beyond repair, 255,000 more had been rendered 
uninhabitable, and 4,073,000 were damaged but remained 
inhabitable. If we estimate the cost of reconstruction at an 
average of $2,000 for houses in the first category, at $800 


for those in the second, and at $200 for those in the third, 


total bill for residential property of $1,420,- 


000,000. No details at all are available of the damage re- 
eived in air raids by industrial and commercial property, 
churches, pu uildings, schools, hospitals, and so on, but 


alone it is clearly very considerable. Making a 


I would say that a figure of $600,000,000 for 


in London 
rough guess, 
replacement costs would be far from excessive, bringing the 
over-all total to around $2,000,000,000. 

During the war the only maintenance and repair work 


oO 
> 
} 

Db 


that can be carried out in Britain on buildings, machinery, 
and other forms of capital equipment is that which is essen- 
tial to the war effort. ¢ onsequently a large amount of normal 
depreciation is not being made good, and the plant of the 
country, as a whole, has deteriorated. In 1940 this disinvest- 
ment was more than counterbalanced by new investment, but 
according to the White Paper, in the three years 1941 to 
1943 there was a net disinvestment of almost $1,600,000,000. 
Assuming a figure for 1944 equal to that of 1943, a total of 
10,000,000 would be reached. Unfortunately, it is not 
inds of capital are covered by the estimate 


1; 


WI] P hick ite net disinvest- 


in the White Paper which refers to “privé 
This may or may not include depreciation 
suffered by residential property. Certainly it does not include 
lled intangible disinvestment. 

mportant form of this is, perhaps, loss of educa- 
tion due to the war, since trained intelligence is any coun- 


vital equipment. The necessity for evacuating 


millions of children from the cities has led to disruption of 


+! 1 ’ 
he primary schools; 
i 


the urgent need of man-power has sent 


numbers of young people of teen age into the factories, de- 
priving them of secondary education; service in the armed 
forces has prevented or interrupted higher education for 
nany. To the extent that these losses are made good, a draft 
yn future production is necessarily involved, since these 
young people must be maintained by the working population 
while they a re the skills and knowledge without which 
their future usefulness to the community will be impaired. 
Leaving aside such immeasurable losses, we have as the 
lt of « action and internal disinvestment an esti- 
] tal re 1 in capital of some $4,100,000,000 or a 
little me t » £1,000, ) 000 Imposit y as this im is, 
t not t f lable in relation to the British national 
1c 1 in 1943 ted to £8,172,000,000. If 
Britain maintains full employment after the war, the whole 
. n | iv a few f t the 
$a c l f ny it ¢ the st da 1 
f » during the war. According to Sir 
W B he full utilization of British res es 
] } emplo ent rat from the actual 
37.1 per the 97 per cent wl h he believes possible, 


The NATION 


would have added £500,000,000 to the national in 


about £650,000,000 in terms of the higher current ; » 
— snail Dn . AmMmnenc fr : 
problem of compensating external disinvest 


much more difficult to tackle since its solution d 


T 
The 


part on the policies of other countries. The inco; 
Britain's Victorian heritage of foreign investments 

played a vital part in the maintenance of its trade 
These investments were both widely diffused geogr 
and very diverse in character. They included large an 
American stocks and bonds, government obligatio: 
dominions, colonies, and foreign countries, the dire 
ership of mines, plantations, and industrial establish: 

all parts of the world. Prior to 1914 the interest a: 

arising from these assets were still largely being 

abroad, but the need for foreign exchange, particula 

lars, in the early years of the First World War ca the 
liquidation of a part of Britain's foreign holdings. A: ter 
the war a falling off in British exports made it ne 

draw on the income from the remainder in order to meet the 
bill for imported goods. In fact, in the thirties the t 

ance could only be maintained in some years by a 

capital account—that is to say, by external disinvestn 

There was therefore a very close connection betwe 
ain’s foreign investments and its standard of living. \\ 
out the inflow of income from abroad it would not hav 
possible to pay for a large part of the foodstuffs and ma 
factured goods which came to the British consume: 
overseas. The British housewife would have found smaller 
supplies of Argentine and Australian meat in the sto 
family might have had to go without South Afri 
Spanish fruit, Danish bacon, French cheeses. Movie ; 
would have had to be content with fewer Ameri 
smokers with less tobacco, drinkers with reduced q 
of wine. In some cases the deficiency might have be 
tially compensated by increased home production, b 
an increased cost. There would have been no way of : 
a decrease in total consumption and hence a lower st 
of living. 

Britain’s imports (less reexports) in the three 
years 1936-38 averaged £866,000,000. They were 
as follows: 

Exports 
Shipping services 


PIOMCIGl SETWICES 2 nc cccccrcsccecssces 40,( 
Income on foreign investments 


Re er ee ee re Pere 40, 


Total £866.0 


It will be seen that actual exports of goods covered litt 
than half the cost of imports: the remainder had to 


vided by what is known as “invisible exports.” 


According to the White Paper, overseas assets an i 


to £1,065,000,000 have been sold since the preset 


started, mainly for the purpose of paying for war n 
As a consequence, it has been estimated that Britain's 
from this source has shrunk by at least 50 per cent 
further reduction may occur as the result of t 
changes brought about by the war—say, the pern 
natural rubber, in which much Brit 
has been invested, by synthetics. 


it in a Free Society,” page 139 (Englis! 


* “Pull Employ! 
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Iq addition, Britain has borrowed, apart from Lend-Lease, 





ies supplying it with goods and services, such as 





India, Egypt, and Portugal. Unable to make pay- 
xporting goods of its own manufacture—for which 
terials and man-power could not be spared—it has 
e countries I. O. U.’s to the tune of £2,300,000,000. 


to Lord Keynes, by the end of the war the total 
ese frozen sterling credits is likely to approach £3,000,- 
Eventually this debt will have to be refunded and 


Let us assume that, provisionally at least, interest 





tization are fixed at no more than 5 per cent per 
This would mean an additional £150,000,000 annu- 
the debit side of Britain’s internationa! accounts. 


credit side, as can be noted from the table above, 


om shipping is an important item. But this too is 
to diminish in the years immediately after the war. 
-end of 1943 Britain had lost in the course of the 
12.921 ocean-going vessels of 11,643,000 gross tons out 
r merchant fleet totaling 17,500,000 gross tons. 
4qn intensified shipbuilding program plus purchases from 
made possible, however, the replacement of a 
rable part of this loss; so that by the end of 1943 
- tonnage on the United Kingdom and colonial registers 
29 per cent less than before the war. On the other 
enormous growth of the United States merchant 
‘sts increased competition for freights in the im- 
post-war years and a probable decrease in Britain's 
the world carrying trade. It would seem reasonable, 
to estimate Britain’s post-war net income from 
F » at only two-thirds of the pre-war figure. 
ling that pre-war average imports and exports are 
maintained, we can now construct a tentative post-war 4nter- 
n ul balance sheet for Britain. 
Dr. Cr. 
I ts .... £ 866,000,000 Exports 2 . £ 478.000.000 
to Shipping services 70,000,000 
gn creditors 150,000,000 Financial se »s 4 ) 
pI ER for 
eign investments 100 ),990 
£ ¢ ) ) 
Dei ee 428 ) 
£1,016,000,000 £1,01 1.000 
It ble that in the transitional period following the 


end of the war Britain might be willing to meet such a 
(a) liquidating part of its remaining foreign assets, 
irring new debts—possibly via the international 


institutions envisaged in the Bretton Woods agree- 


it is certain that such a policy could be safely pur- 


ly for a very limited period. Borrowing abroad for 
{ tion of permanent income producing assets is one 


— 


or current consumption must tip 


Owing to pay 

s still more heavily against the debtor country and 
eventually lead to repudiation of the debt. 

ws that unless Britain is able to increase its income 


ping by some 60 per cent, it must 


exports and shipy 


efiect a drastic reduction in imports—a step which would 
the reorganization of its economy and a definite re- 


in its standard of living. In fact, with a limited area 





itable land and with rather meager resources in raw 





\ 
’ 


f , apart from coal, it is doubtful whether under these 








circumstances Britain could continue to support anything 


like its present population 
Britain, in short, has suffered an economic Dunkirk in 


the course of the war. Can it recover and. if so. by whut 





means? One thing is clear, re ery W no 

Brit 1 4 r } 1 , ) 

ritain Wilk De forced to } get i$ dimini Cd resources 
' 1 ’ ‘ 

an 1 tO plan its peace ¢€ omy no [ess th ) y tnar t has 


planned its war economy. In future arti 
cuss the nature of this planning both in its short-term and 
long-term aspects, and its bearing on American 


re + ine * - } 
{The first of a series of three articlés.)\ 


25 Years Agoin“The Nation” 


. _—— — = - — = —s 


NE OF THE FIRST ACTS of the Czechoslovak 
Re public was to create a Department of Social Welfare. 


| Winter, issued at 


The first report of the Minister, Dr. Ka 
1 ‘ 1 ~ 
the end of December, is an encouragir yunt of proeress 


and a suggestive indication of things yet to be 


} 
aone.— 


February 7, 1920. 


THE LEADERS of the prohibition forces seem to be in a 
fair way to offset the success which they have recently won by 
bringing both prohibition and the Eighteenth Amendment 
into contempt... . Such extraordinary rigor of enlorce- 
as is now contemplated is little likely to commend 
prohibition to thoughtful persons; on the contrary, it is 


almost certain to bring about a reaction which may go a long 


ment... 


way toward nullifying the amendment and the laws undec 
which the amendment is to be carried into effect.—Febru- 


ary 7, 1920. 
“THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE.’ 
By J. M. Keynes... 


can be made to the overwhelming indictment of the treaty 


. This is a very great book. If any answer 


that it contains, that answer has yet to be publ: hed. Mr. 


Keynes writes with a fulness of knowledge, an incisiveness 


of judgment, and a penetration into the ultimate causes of 
events that 


economic perhaps only half a dozen living 


economists might hope to fival—HAROLD J. LASKI, 


> 


February 7, 1920. 
AS WAS TO BE EXPECTED, the failure of the United 
States to enter the League [of Nations} has de prived that 


organization of much of its imp. id it is unlikely that 


the League will do much more than mark time until the final 
decision of this country has been taken.—l’ebruary 14, 1920. 


The Coalition povernment 


LONDON, JANUARY 20. 
declines in power, and Labor is the or ly rallying point of the 
.. Thus we stand in Great Britain today with a 


opinion aro ind 


malcontents. . 
swiftly flowing current of rather indefinit 
us—-a current, however, which carries the Labor Party far 


towards MACDONALD, 


February 28, 1920. 


Parliamentary power.—J. RAMSAY 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH: T. S. Eliot, “Poems”; A. F. 
ea 


, ' eery 11 ™ . J 
Kerensky, ‘The Prelude to Bolshevism’ ; Thorstein Veblen, 


“The Place of Science in Modern Civilization.” 





YEAR ago it was fashionable to affirm that France's 


r defeat had forever relegated it to the status 
1d-rate power, Since then, however, a series 
of esses for French diplomacy has been crowned by a 


military alliance with Russia, and France is now 


ready to 
Its recognition as a world power will 
have important repercussions on the balance of power within 
Europe and on the character of the world peace organization. 
[wo main principles are guiding the foreign policy of the 
Pr VI ional Cx ] 
for s bes marticnlarieg he lin +; f he G Y 
or security, particularly the elumination oO the German 


menace; the ot 


the first is the quest 


er is the reestablishment of France's former 
power and prestige—the l’'rench people are in no mocd to 
play second fiddle, a natural reaction after years of national 
hun 1ation 

Keeping in mind these two principles of French diplomacy, 


I 
e can understand the full meaning of the Franco-Soviet 
treaty of alliance. First, it guarantees France against a resurg- 


¢ past two decades have proved that collective 
th unless enforced by a// the leading coun- 
tries; Frenchmen fear that those less directly threatened may 
again relax their vigilance. Whatever the attitude of Britain 
and America toward the Germany of 1960, the French 
ke certain of an overwhelming superiority on the 
Continent, for they are convinced that the Germans will 


behave only if threatened with disaster. Had the Franco- 


Soviet | of 1935 been made effective by staff conversa- 
tio had the German high command been convinced that 
the war must be fought on two fronts, France would have 
escaped its 1940 disaster. 

But the present treaty with Russia is more than an instru- 
f of rity; it is also an instrument of power politics. 
R a's desire to strengthen its own Continental position 

France ( yrtunity to regain its freedom of action. 
A| of a powerful friend in the East, the 
I is encouraging competitive bidding 
for a 1a friendship. Nor is it surprising to see a 
still k ipitalizing on diplomatic opportunity. 
De Gau has already proved that he is a hard bargainer 
a ell a onate nationalist. 

This does not mean that France has shut the door on 
| I | rica, trusting that the Soviet alliance will 
f it full y. On his return from Moscow De Gaulle 
made it clear that his government was now intent upon 


strengther ng the ties with the West. The Continental Sys- 


tem would not be complete without the full participation 
of England: the Triple Entente is still better than a bi-lateral 
erful partner. Besides, France possesses 


a large colonial empire whose defense requires close collab- 


oration with Britain and the United States. More important 


still, the French people are anxious not to sacrifice collec- 


tive security on a world basis to a system of Continental al- 


liances, which is consider 


“da pis-aller. A committee has 





already been established to reconcile the treaty with } 
with the Dumbarton Oaks projects. This is not an ¢ 

Had the Big Three agreed 100 per cent on t! 
peace organization, the Franco-Soviet pact would 
not have been signed. The Russians need a friendly 
the next conference in order to tip the scale in th 
More precisely, they expect France to back up tl 
to a zone of security in Eastern Europe and its . 
the right of veto at the council of the new League ot 
The French diplomats—if invited—will be in a di 
sition trying to bring about a compromise between the | 
sian thesis and the American concept of integral 
security. Their position will be complicated by the fact 
they want to make the Big Three agree to Fran 
solution of the German problem. For to them the 
the Rhineland is the keystone not only of France's 
on the Continent but of its position as a world power, 
is closely related to the broader questions of the 
of power within Europe and the character of the 
peace organization. That is why De Gaulle has co: 
demanded that France participate in decisions co: 
the future of Germany, why he forged his diplomati 
at Moscow. ‘France does not intend to finish the wa 
out the assurance that French forces will be instal] 
nently from one end of the Rhine to the other,” he 
bluntly on January 25. In a New Year's interview 
Paris correspondent of Free World, M. Georges B 
indorsed Russia's demands concerning the Curzon 
emphasized his government's position on the Rh 
“The territories that compose it, and one must add 
the Ruhr, will no longer be governed militarily, econ 
administratively by Berlin.” 

Not only is the Rhine frontier strategically val 
the coal of the Saar and Ruhr basins would make 
the first industrial and therefore first military powe: 
Russia. Already disposing of the richest iron-ore d 
Europe, France would be in a position to build 
industry comparable to that of Germany before 
Its produ tion of steel, the best index of its “pow er, 
be multiplied three times, with a corresponding 
on the German side. Rather than ask for an outright 
ation that would meet serious ethnical and polit: 
tions, the French government is likely to urge a spe 
for the Rhineland, leaving it politically independent but 
tegrated within the French economy. The leading « 
in the West could then group the smaller nations 
powerful federation. As the hinge in the new 
Paris-London axis, France would hold the balance ot! 
in Europe, England's traditional role. 

Admitting that such an ambitious scheme is being ¢! 


tained by De Gaulle and receives the support of Stalin, sti 


tion Oo! 


it has little chance of realization against the oppo 
America and England. In spite of their desire to streng 
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the two Englisn-speaking powers may well object a country tailored on the eighteen 
ne-sided solution of the German problem. For it sion of labor with ot! 
ate the balance-of-power pattern for Europe with- attempts at self-suflicies 
g England to solve its own economic and strate- 


policy of agric lt 


| ! P ee 
ma. kaced by the j{ ‘lems of post-war trade, and 
) i 


! 
ty no ion 


resources in a We 


peccii a yCal 
. Peensth ee 
that French natiot 
We Gaulie § follow 
t Smuts $s pre 
i-raie } wer, 
oi tneir 
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Post On If , 
lems e similar to those t ont Europe. If guarantic 


And to those pr my was jharal stern blo« is not Vai in arms lI 
it answer: it could ; 1 expanding economy well agree to the 
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odify his present attitude until the 
tions in Britain and in France show which way the 
ngible proofs are given of the 


Western de 


eastward orientation is 


mccracics, 
no 
abandoned the idea of a partn 
t. At Moscow De Gaulle may 


e Stalin that the new unit would 


ith n the We 


cONnVIn 


even 


playing alone 


4 1 
i 


1 it wise to §$ 


ay find are 
heroic mood of today is not 

he French people will again prefer security to 
next general elections in Britain and in 
and if Russia 


; 


the demands for an inte- 


present trend to the left, 
heme, 


steadily increase. Those who 


a Western bloc is but a cloak 


be 


posal of 
They will see in 


tical way of destroying eco- 


for British imperialism will reassured. 


an economK the most prac 


nomic barriet iin a large area and thus of increasing 


production and raisin 
tion of 
strengthening international confidence, the key to the whole 


the standard of living. In a federa- 


y 
s 


| t } 1! neans 
social-democratic countries they wili see a means of 


problem of collective security. 


The NATI 


A 


Instead of pretending that complete confidence 


tween the “peace-loving” mations, many European 


4 
that it is still lacking, mainly b 
the ideological conflict that overlaps the present 


for national independence. According to them 
; of a ’ 
urgent and practical to build up confidence th 


clined to believe 


| brand of automatic peace mechanism 


a special 


security system a useful instrun 


in the phrase 
become more Ncienet at 
ual understanding and fruitful con 
} 


1 
eCquiltpri 
i 


t progressively 


; 


is to create a state of 
the great powers. A tri-pol. 
one, is deemed preferabl 
the Big 
build an 


capit rlist America. 


tion that must 


first ste P 
ir system, and later a1 
ethical impe: 


since Western | 


e to the 
Two specially sO 
ideological bridge between Socialist R 
Besides, 


be undertaken would 


a - 2 
the collective 


job of 
be rrea 
é 


by regional planning. If the thorny economic 
questions are quickly solved within large areas, t! 


ale 


ments on a world s are made possible: it will 
for a few prosperous units to lay down rules of ¢ 

to stick to them than it would be for a large n 
hungry rivals. Finally, regionalism can democratize 
tify the world organism for peace. The smaller sta 
soon realize that only their union in large federat 
1! 


allow them to participate in the world government 


and responsible members. Some are already hopit 


Fra 
Europe. 


nce and England will create a precedent in W 


Strange Doings in California 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Los Angeles, Janu 
OLITICALLY California is one of the liveliest states in 


the union—a state in which ‘anything can happen”; 


it has been the scene of some fantastic political shenani- 
gans during the past fifteen years. Even seasoned political ob- 


servers, however, were stunned by Governor Warren's 


message to the legislature on January 8. Boldly seizing the 


initiative, the Governor has proposed a liberal, if by no 


means comprehensive, social program. Among its items are 


a compulsory health-insurance bill, large plans for preventive 


medical care, the establishment of a school of industrial rela- 


tions at the University of California, the creation of a com- 


mission of inquiry into race relations, and a liberalization 


miracle 


of unem; loyment-insurance legislation, including 


of miracles !—an extension of unemployment-insurance bene- 


fits to agricultural workers. Since as late as 1942 persons who 


advocated the inclusion of agricultural workers in the unem- 


ployment-insurance program were automatically denounced 


a practice in which the Governor actively 


participated, it is small wonder that his message has been re- 


ferred to as a ‘bombshell’ that 
Coupled with the Governor's sudden, and total, reversal of 


as “Communists,” 
“rocked the legislature.” 


attitude on the Japanese evacuee question, his message is 


important political news, and has been so interpreted 
West. To appreciate its effect one should realize that 
as a distinct surprise to most factions, including app 
his own stand-pat Republican backers, and is mark 
variance with his 1943 program and, indeed, with his « 
political record to date. 

Unquestionably the decisive factor in this sudden rev 
was the November, 1944, election. There can be no 
of the current liberal trend in California politics—the | 


ON 


gave President Roosevelt a plurality of 500,000—and G 


ernor Warren apparently read the meaning of the e! 
correctly. Prior to November he had given no hint o! 
kind of program he intended to sponsor, but betwe: 
election and January 8 he seems to have determined t 
a bold bid for liberal support. His program shows e\ 
compulsory health-in 
legislation, for example, has not yet been drafted. It 


of hasty improvisation; the 


indicates that the Gevernor, an ambitious man, is 
for national stakes. His message was quickly interpr 
the West Coast as a bid for reelection in 1946 as the 1 
sary pre-condition to capturing the Republican nomi 
for the Presidency in 1948. 

Governor Warren's current appearance as a libera! 
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ler the circumstances, the minimum change consist- 


sents, | 
et with political survival. For the Governor is in an 


al predicament. He was elected in 1942 as a Repub- 


running om a ‘non-partisan’ platform. The ‘“‘non- 

character of the campaign was stre sed for the 

ison that a sizable majority of the registered voters 
- sare than ] +; re member £ he Dem 

‘ { nia were then, and still are, members of the Jemo- 

rty. He was elected, in fact, by a defection of Demo- 


7 . 
He is in 


His fa knocked the Democrats off balance 
' 
a major accomplishment. For the 





ne iJ 







| party as a loose federation of disparate groups. 

i i ‘ i 
[he party leadership in the legislature is divided, inept, and 
f ely reactionary. Its initial response to the Governor's 

| 
} > Bas ~ -¢ “ 

- e was characteristic—bitter complaints that he had 
the Democrats’ program. When the Democratic 


rs had recovered from the shock, they proceeded to do 
f ly what the Governor wanted them to do: they an- 
n 1 that henceforth they would be the ‘‘economy bloc’ 


5 ' 1 - 


if the Democrats were shx “all has not been 


s; and cream on the Republican side of the legisla- 
to quote Chester G. Hanson, veteran political corre- 


for the Los Angeles Times. From the bewildered 


in beh: ved, it 18 apparent 
i 
; a : , 
t y | e new dispensation than 
T | ! 4 
) extremely doubtful, in 





fact, whether even the Old Guard within the Republican 
I 


arty received advance information ; there is no evidence that 
they were consulted. The prevailing tone in the Republican 
ress has been one of mild consternation mingled with cau- 
y admonitions. The Los Angeles Tzmes, in commenting 


compulsory health-insurance program, declared there 


+ 
~~ 


was much to be said on the matter ‘‘pro and con,” p 


te wide diversity of opinion,” and suggested “further 


} 9 - — } a a Son 
$ y”’ of the proposai with postpc 


ynement of actual consid- 
¢ yn until after the war. If Governor Warren is on a hot 
the Old Guard also occupies a rather embarrassing 


Py A ¢ ce haie 7a - is or — 
For Warren is their candidate—hand-picked, care 





: siecle ; : 
trained, skilfully promoted. At this late hour there is 
es } shoe nest decom Sf thew atnwl 
ther candidate to whom they could turn if they should 
ompelled to dump him. If they cannot support his 

i 
; 
um in its entirety, and they have given no indication 


it they intend to do so, still they can hardly affor: 


' ; — , — 

For the moment the Governor clearly holds the initia 
ry - - - }] 

The only faction not caught off guard by his sudden 


» was the C. I. O., which constitutes the real spear- 


head of liberalism in California today. The I. O. has 


C 
iin ws ee See —_— 
come forward with its own health-insurance plan withou 


waiting tor the introduction of the Governor's hill. While 


f 
& 





indorsing the Governor's ‘commission of inquiry into race 





relations,’ it has quickly proposed legislation for the creati: 





of a state Fair Employment Practices Committee. As between 







] in } ls . ) } | 
the two heaith-insurance plans, the C. I. O's ts much the 
better. To finance his plan, the Governor has proposed a 3 
er <¢ .s on wag and § ( f to | { 
the workers, one-half by the « yer ine i. &. 










I. O. (and P 


the Governor on the other rather than between the Demx 








cratic Party and the Republican Party 





To understand fully the Governor's position, it is neces 





When Earl Warren ran for Attorney General ir 






’ 
1938, he faced the likelihood of defeat, despite the fact 
that the Democratic nominee was not a strong candidat 





rly Democratic more 


erwhelmit 





[he registration was ov 





and the peopl 





than it is today 
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entire Republican machine. In this emergency Warren ap 





pealed to Kenny for support, setting forth in a letter in his 
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Alw $ incline ] to fe ny edictable w ere nercor lities are 

ee ee eee ee ee — ee ie 

invoived and ¢ . mo } y a re IK aD f SITY 
’ - , 

yward po: {1 l oO! mens, Kent y fT S 1 te ndorse 





Warren. It was really his action which tipped the scales, 





for even with the indorsement Warren 






General by an extremely narrow ma: 
fc 1 


Today Governor Warren is uneasily aware of t 


low he sees 





ie formi- 





dable Mr. Kenny, whose lengthening political sha 





whenever he looks guardedly over his shoulder. He fears that 





Robert W. Kenny can defeat him for the governorship in 





/ ! r 1¢ ant we > 
1946. His position would be quite different were the Demo- 
} } | ’" , 
crats without a strong candidate. But Bob Kenny is the 





ablest politician California has produced since the emerg 





nguished 





ence of the Hiram Johnson of 





urvives in 






in elected to an important state ofhice in Ca nia: in 

, 1 tT) . 1 4 Wae 

1942 Kenney was the only Democrat elected. Just as War- 
ren has heen success | in wo ig | locrati votes. 80 






Kenny has shown a still more remarkable ability to draw 






strength from the Republican camp. Kenny eft flank is 
] ] ; ' } cial 

securely £ urd ’ nd he ls ) O fT er S ent 
L ly dey? fac} W/a nas a fairiy 









, , ; 
rivairy is intense ir Mm 





enced politician, Governor Wart 


his younger rival and has shown a surprising 






The NATI YN 
y's genuine li clients. The situation is somewhat unique, theref re. 
eat deal more about a majority of the legislators are not directly res; 
For the Governor pressure from their party or from the Gove: 


liberal Democrats the masses of the people. Despite this fact and dk 


to send Bob Kenny nfluence of the Samishes, the Governor could 
howing his hand, Bob Kenny the situation if he were prepared to fight for his 
the Governor. not merely by continuing to support it publicly but 
lifornia at this i ing in the boys”’ and “turning on the heat.” 
intends to fight for hi Whether he intends to push the program to 
| soci ‘gislation. On the face of be known until the legislature recony 
> has a good chance of getting most of it adopted. ming recess. There are indications that the ¢ 
lly, the Republicans control both houses of the legis ewly found, if limited liberalism is strictly Ersat 
twenty-seven to thirteen in the Senate forty-two t he | 10 intention of waging a last-ditch fig 
ly. ° are enabled to maintai other hand, if certain elements of the Old Guard 
pite the dominant Democra egi 1¢ signs of the times as shrewdly as the Gover: 
the havoc wrought i: party litic is conceivable that he might secure the adop! 
tire program, in which case it is equally con 
i be reelected in 1946. If he is reelected 
lous County of Los Angeles, for example, he will unquestionably be a leading contender for t! 
the Senate. For the most part ntial nomination in 1948. He has opened his 
srim-faced, tight-fisted ‘' some big cards, and the bets are in proportion to t 
rats, some Republicans. involved. It is worth noting, however, that his m« 
re in such excellent not present a comprehensive program. It largely ig 


ee : 6 aes 
project a reducti question of federal-state relations, had little to say 


I 
state capitol er, are the lobby was generally silent about the war and the peace 
e 


ponsoring a liberal social program. T] staggering post-war problems which California fa 


, ° . 1 ' c canal attants > well 

lent of these, Art Samish, ha ni case, a measure of national attention may weil 

‘ P P ‘ c ] . ‘ ] » ] wt 7 ry) Lh, | 
ve legislature than, say, the state chairm< tne acramen luring the next few months, for the | 


lican Party. And Art Samish has no politics; he has being enacted there may be a pre-view of the 1948 ca 
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lazt Post-War Stra legy 


BY ALFRED KANTOROWICZ 


R. GOEBBELS has been carefully fostering the idea, that American military authorities have very little t: 

by direct and indirect means, that Nazism will wage with Nazi prisoners, and that they find it hard to be! 

a long, desperate underground battle inside the Reich these pleasant boys are no different from the murd 
after the defeat of its armies in the field. In fact, many ob- Maidanek. If disturbances occur in a camp, they are 
servers in this country take it quite for granted that Himmler begun by anti-Nazis who insist upon arguing about 
is making minute preparations for transforming the Gestapo, questions. 
the S. S., and the Hitler Youth into guerrilla bands which The Nazi prisoners of war know that there is litt! 
will resist Allied occupation forces from their hideouts in the in making life miserable for the camp authorities 
mountains, the forests, and the big cities. principal purpose is to keep their fellow-prisoners un 

The Nazis, unfortunately, have no such intention. They trol. Wherever opposition to Nazism appears in the r 


will emerge from defeat—with false names and forged docu- is mercilessly stamped out. Only after the New York Ti» 
ments—as willing servants of the occupation authorities. told the story in January did people begin to realize the ext 


They will be agreeable, polite, decent fellows who want of the moral and physical terror to which the Nazis 


nothing but to help the Allies in the complicated task of pre- been subjecting their fellow-prisoners—threats of rej 
venting riots, anarchy, chaos. By appearing to serve the Allied after return to Germany, insinuations that exchanged 


administration faithfully, they will become its trusted oners would take back to Germany lists of all “insurg 
and that their families would be held as hostages, ha: 
urtial analogy to what we may expect in Germany is beatings, death. 
the German prisoner-of-war camps. Generally The Nazis climbed to power by the ruthless suppre 


| esses { 
oners make it their business to behave “‘cor- “internal enemies,” whom they called traitors, Jews, or Co 
he camp authorities and guards. They are munists. Only after the Third Reich had succeeded in killing, 
Il-disciplined, and everyone praises their will- imprisoning, or driving out all actual or potential def rs 


ingness to cooperate in practical matters. Many sources report of democratic, socialist, and pacifist principles did it challenge 
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» of the N , i 
p of the Nazis post-war dicams. 


r neighbors—and later the great powers of the 
Nazi leaders are men of icy mind and brutal will, 
strategists of the first order. They know 

1 forces have been finally crushed— 
Berlin or the fall of Berchtesgaden—one period of 


perialist activity will have definitely ended. They 


‘ aA } 1 } - . } ler Fart; 

ite a second phase Dy a desperate, ODviousiy futile 
, , 

uinst their conquerors. But long-range plans can 


} 
Delrk SUCCESS 


id the primary condition for th 
e, will be the “human material’’ at hand. The chief 
n, of the surviving Nazi leaders, | 
ind imperialists will be to hold and gradually 
r grip on the German masses. 
hile, perhaps, a few underground gangs will oper- 


the ruins of Germany, armed desperadoes, war 


who have nothing more to lose. They will be a 

but not actually dangerous, for the real force of 
rmany will not be behind them. The real ‘‘resistance”’ 

be planned by other leaders and carried out by the 
f “cooperation.” The people will be | ermitted, even 

1 tO ease the physical burdens of the oOcci iti0n 

But any attempt at ideological communion will be 

1 and punished by death, through the “vehme,” or 






oe ee ee ee . i . e 4] 
) d venme courts were a | oduct of ne 

, P j eye 
s in Germany after the First World War 

! 1 . _ . } ‘a. 5 > a = 
1 by the Freikorps, the Black Reichswehr, and 
rrr li ) 1} ” ‘ -” 
gs. Verrater verfaiien der V enme — traicors 
inished by the vehme courts” a? = 
unishne Dy we venme courts —-was a siogan Dy 
) Q 


7 1 } ~ 
lli PCACe-lOVING and democratic-minded Germans were 


1. For everyone was a “‘traitor’’ who desired a genu- 


tanding with Germany's former enemies or the 
tion of Germany's progressive elements. The worid 
1 the assassination of the Catholic leader Mathias 
rer and the democratic Foreign Minister Walther 
au, but it failed to recognize the significance of 
any minor vehmic murders which inevitably broke the 
We shall see a re- 


ence of these self-styled vehme courts in Germany on a 


ratic backbone of the country. 


greater scale. It is for their administration that Himmler 


trained tens of thousands of his most reliable, fanatical 


e Nazis hope that after five years have passed they will 
> achieved their first aim—the physical destruction and 
ul intimidation of anti-imperialist, anti-Nazi forces in 
1any—and have regained their temporarily loosened 
on the German masses. They hope that by that time 
rican and British troops will have gone home, assured of 
operative attitude of the Germans. France, Belgium, 
folland, exhausted by the war and busy with their own 


Midna, 
truction, will relax their vigilance. Then the German 


, +e 
alists can again begin to prepare, step by step, the 


il and material rearmament of the German people. 


‘ow far this Nazi strategy will succeed depends on two 
‘ly related factors—the degree of unity among the maia 
and the use the Allies make of anti-fascist forces 
n Germany. A policy of appeasement, a deal with t! 
onary elements in the « try, wiil amount to sponsor- 








In the Wind 


READER PASSES ON to us an article f: the ¢ 


» Trot nm ' nea 04 er Va 
man propas inda mavrazin ‘ i4i IO I y ] ] i4 
which has just reached him. The magaz was { 1 on 
’} ’ 
ine bod Or a dea German soldier Lhe > at ia 


in the September, 1943 ue of the Read 
article consisted of excerpts fr his book “Men in Motion 
The Reader's Digest prefaced it with this editorial note 
“America's poli v of exaggerated internationalism is as dan- 
gerous, foolhardy, and destructive as narrow isolation 

} . ey ‘ | a4 . p 
Sienal prefaced it thus: “In September, 1943, the Reader's 

| } ) P ) } i. 4 P 4 ‘ ° 

Di vest published excerpts from the book Men in Moti 
The author, Henry J. Taylor, was a correspondent in Africa, 
Palestine, and Syria for North American newspapers; his 
ti yuchts are of interest to us Europeans also. [They show that 
Stenal's analysis of American aflairs has paralleled that of 

+} Line ler . her »] aed 
clear-thinking Americans themselves. 
AN ASTROLOGIST ADVERTISES in the Carnegie Hall 
program booklet that sne is now sp¢ 11210 i e 
- | 1"4 ‘ ’ 

OSt-War rena | rion cases and VOca nai 2 ( 





THE CHICAGO SUN REPORTS that 
can of the Century,” the ofhcial campaign ray 


ed last year at $2.50, 1s now on sale in Chi azo at 10 


wT x Pi 
A OTA 1S 44 cents 


cents a copy. The price in New 


APPLICATION BLANKS for membership in the Gideons 


' . : eales 
ternational, the oi that puts Bibles in 


international, | 
1s, contain this note: “IMPORTANT: The object of the 


ranization 


Gideons is to associate Christian business m hite) for 
service, and to carry to the world the Gospel of the Lord 


lesus Christ.’’ In answer to an inquiry N. F. Dewar, secre- 
“We do not 


the white race.’ 


pt into our as 


t 
a 


tary, wrote, accc Ociation any 


but those of ‘ 
1¢ Norwevians’ 


ymb.”” A 


yublic build- 


A new weapon in 


FESTUNG EUROPA: 


‘ 


war of nerves against the Nazis is the “telephone | 


stranger phones to a factory, business office, or | 
ing and warns that the place is about to be blown up. There 
have been so many explosions that such warnings cannot 
taken lightly. The disruptive effect is considerable. . . . The 
extreme yout! Nazi 


given rise to this joke: “They say Hit 


of the new recruits in Denmark has 


forty-eight-hour armistice.” ‘“Why?” “Oh, they 
two divisions that are going to be co 
Lieutenant General Kurt Dittmar, INazi military commenta- 
tor, explained the situation thus in a re 


slava: ‘We have taken our European task so seriously as to 


old on to areas more than once solely out of 
} | | + ] r yer 
this or that ally or neutral state in order not to cndange 


‘m. Our European conscience was so $ g 
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e of our ailics we undcrtooK encerp! 
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HE | i ean war ‘ ld end in 1944 
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the 1 } the rh a ] the ricl ot 


th ) Geri ys V 1-to-re the 
BR ( 1 re tor of even 
m ) ) ( 5 rrif ses 
on ( t Wehrmacht from 
Fra > iion or 4 a last a in 
Lu or t Op! ents, mal y 
bel ( ul 1 ) f r= 
poe! I i R ] Mw > 
tho tl] ( ould 1 but realize that further 
figh ( ( in soil, would merely mean 
sei ‘ t. Yet German morale did 
not 

Ff i ( nf ic ; indeed very 
lox i i i ( The e ts of 
June . 1 ne revolt or pre- 

i I 

ventive ade it clear that even generals 
and s ; | servants in high positions 
and l j i f liev d in t} po lity 
or G I i I ne P 5 ha i for i lo time 
re] 1 alm that v dt class men and 
women Vv {1 by Nazi courts for « utist 
talk, spreading offending Nazi oilicials, helping 
foreign workers prisoners of war, listening to foreign 
radio statio f r to work, and the like. There is much 
evidence that « mment, skepticism about propaganda, 
hatred for t regime, and longing for peace had spread 
thro G 15 er before in a country at war. Even 
im LOLS Germa ! tt shown such defeatism. Neverthe- 
] ss, ther . no O n 

When ? In 1940 and 1941 the Ger- 
n ' ) British morale by the blitz loday 
it is § t the f x actually had the oppo- 
site eff \ R. A. F. began to bomb German cities 
i c ( d 1 Germany $s Dility to 
endure ¢ t f As it turned out, (¢ nan 
f i i s il years of strateg 
i 1 

It is ritical moments in the life of 
f e it § a minor incident may 
bec ne a I ol 1 } le nas be n 
brought close t | , just a bit re of suf- 
fer ind | y t explosion Who knows 

|! in 1940 if the Ger- 
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i 5S a 
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CC psed, W 1€SS al creason gave the per [ 
me accustomed to the elfects of Stukas 


; - } . ] ° ‘ 
1é to adjust themseives to the 


: 
Germans had time to get used to strategic b 
< 5 
to many other things 
Private letters written to German soldiers as f 

) . 1. fe; } . nrent} ' am 
7 mH WY famuy, Aiivallids, and oye cncarts are 

L Al ’ ‘ } sfctl + + 
ot € f,ilres. [hese ! cer deal MOSsUY with 

} . ’ 1 1 i! 
air raids Over German cities and the hardships of 
i 
i . +} . > » of ena b- n*e G + ! 
front; they mirror the average German's first re: 
) é 





} . - ’ ' 
the end of the war was still far off, that the out 
incertain. Reading these letters, one has difficu! 


ng greater sadness and disillusionment, a b! c 


lessness. Through hundreds of pages runs the 


be a change for the better very soon, 


no change, or a change for t 


eer thaces ata fh] 
tune tnese letters ACil 


ome much from the ¢ 


worse 


point of view, but there was hardly any evidence tl 
) 
had deteriorated still further none at a 


and 


ypaganda may | 


i 


‘Is’s shrewd pri 


the people over the crisis, but propaganda could n 
s A “ 
: ; ; : 
the reality they had to endure. One can only con e 


hew orew setamead ta th Weer 
ey grew accustomed to the reauty. 


1 e ’ » finale . + 1 
Apparently morale does not break automatica 


subject to a certain a 


mm 
all 


Te) 
OUTi 


t of strain. Sometimes, 
' 


as history shows, poor morale 
1 


iC 


acts as an infection 
isive effects. At those times it spreads like a 


fac 


stations, from civilia: 


such has « 


ease in all directions, from tories and market-p! 


government offices and e 


+] 
poli 
.' 


armed forces, from the man in the street to the 


chancelleries and staff headquarters, Finally it paralyzes t 


! ‘ 


in the hands of these rulers, a 
n Russia in 1917, in Austria 


power 
th, 


} ve up a they did 


instruments of 


1y in 1918, in Italy in 1943, in Rumania, Bulg 


Hu ry in 1944. The Nazi rulers, it is true, a 
to be affected by their subjects’ low morale. T 
ments of power the Elite Guard, the Gest I 
ra of all ranks—are bound to them by the fea 
to share their | iders’ fat in case of de & 
themselves have no doubt that their own lives 
if they cede power. They know very well that for t 
is NO way O it 

Germany's morale held in 1944 because some 


condition of collapse was lacking. Some kind of 
to cause the explosive transition from low n 
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} | 
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ne 
‘ 
» morale. J 
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breakit 
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here must be incitement to acti@én 4n 
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Febrt 
ssibility of effective action. The front-line soldier 


] + ! + , re 1p 
ale sinks to a certain level can surrender'to the 





a ’ o ‘ 
he can escape from his difficulties by merely raising 
arms. As a prisoner of war he will receive food, he will 
to sleep. 






The civilian in the interior cannot sur- 





ly by suicide can he put an instant end to his 





The average German who has lost his belief 11 





! : -_ +} 
. s, of who never had such belief, who is fed up with 





nd longs for peace, has very little chance to act. 


ot to change his situation would re 





juire him to 


1 
] rd the 


a hero—for one has to be a hero to disregard the 





of the Gestapo, disobey and resist the Nazi rulers, 


sk execution as a traitor. But exhaustion and hopel »SS- 





breed heroes en masse. Moreover, most Germans 





yrrectly that they will all have to pay anyway for what 





Nazis have done to other nations. No hopes such as were 






-d in Germany in 1918 by the example of the Russian 


Woodrow Wilson’s idea 





iS 
d 


d that German morale has not yet broken. 


the discussion of 





fears of things to come. We shoul 





not developed in any 
Not many 
vill risk their lives simply to hasten the defeat of their 
rmies and to deliver themselves up to the uncertain 


underground movements have 





ry without some help from the outside 






f many victors. At any rate it seems that many Ger- 





+ 


s, low as their spirits have sunk, have chosen to w 






y may grumble, they may sometimes pray that the Lord 





he United Nations hasten the end, but their depression 






terday, today, and tomorrow does not influence events. 





One day, nevertheless, German morale may break. It will 


’ 





ly break if greater losses than Germany has already 


Cad 





{ destroy the physical power of the Nazi machine, if 





» and Black Guards become too tired and hopeless 





) their duty and refuse to break up strikes and riots and 


event the liberation of prisoners—even Gauleiters and 






r's aides may become unable to carry on. Until then, 





vever, we shall be in a safer and clearer position if we 





nt exclusively upon victories in the field. German soldiers 





all 


¢ an opportunity to surrender. German civilians do not. 






Latin American Front 


UATEMALA is the first Western Hemisphere country 


to sever relations with Franco Spain, and Cuba is 






1 about to become the second. Mexico has never 





ized Franco. After its break with Spain, Guatemala 





need that it would expel all Falange agents, including a 





r of Spanish 


priests,” under the same law that provided 





expulsion of Nazi agents after Pearl Harbor... . 
GNI 
‘ 


lt of the Foreign Ministers’ meeting at Mexico City on 





ION of the Farrell-Perén regime in Argentina as 





ry 22 looms as a dread possibility to the democrat 





P . 1 
ine Opi 


ple, according to Gonzalez Iramain, former 





tt deputy and representative of Patria Libre, the Argen- 





mocratic organization. Gonzalez claims that if the 





Ar ' na . . } " 
American countries refuse to recognize the preset 


i¢ and apply economic sanctions, the Argentines them- 








can reestablish a democratic government. 
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Department is said to be sending out unofficial p iry 
feelers to find out what concessions Argentina might 1 
re recognition. If the reg 2 nt ¢ } 
thro h t coming | TC l M » I Cif 
consequence, a strong 1 appea t policy is 
the meeting, pro-democratic forces may ore a real 
I 


. . A CONTINENT-WIDE STRIKI illed | 
C. T. A. L. (Latin American Federation of Labor) for Jar 





ary 25 as a ) ition f A [ ) 
mat riali d in Of ly € "ht Oo tt | \ nN th if { 

pledg , harsh anti-labor character of the gov 
i Any « our s for which the strike had b hed- 
1 1 Ts ell Ss a how ot | Or sit h wa t 
null 1, In Ag f rt f displayed i n 
f in a flimsy glove. Throughout y all r ) tions 
broadcast a new decree requ emp! to t wo ; 
regular vacations, and at t time the gover t : 
stern steps to prevent any ty of a st lespite these 

} 

measures several minor « ns ( rred AVRA 
M. WARREN, in his new post as director of the Office of 
American Republics, will probabl) 1a few more n ) 
the co of the Gor d Ne hbo t y] y. Kr wn for } 5 
effective work in keeping Sy h Loyalist and French Pe 

lar Front refugees out of this country and in helping to re 
recognition of the terrorist Bolivian regime, he can be 
counted on to insure our losing valuable friends and m ’ 
import int enemies—the people of Latin American coun 

as opposed to their governments, are genuinely pro-demo 


cratic. .. . PERU'S UNDERGROUND Aprista Party staged 
its first national convention since 1931 in a sect 
hall near Lima last month; 308 enemies of the dictatorship 
decided to “fight to establish a true democracy” by parti 
pating in the 1945 elections, changed their organization's 
name to the Peruvian People’s Party, and adopted a concilia 
tory attitude toward the Catholic church, which is coming 

a as elsewhere. . . . PUERTO 


tions las 


into its own in Latin Ameri 
RICO’S new Partido Popular, which won the ele 
’ ’ 

land can maintait 
1. 


fall, has drafted a program by which the 1 
, I 


‘ 14 


economic balance while taking its first steps in political ine 


pendence. The party proposes that the following measures 


} 


be put into effect after independence: conversion of the sugar 


industry into public utilities, with profits limited to $25,000 
for each concern; continuation of the land-distribution pol 

—this has already resulted in the division of a number o 
former estates among 52,000 families; nationalization of 
power companies; creation of a dev loy ment bank to encour 
tne activities OF those aiready 


a00 rq ] tr; | ve | 
age new industries and extend 


established: exemption from taxes of all real estate valuc 


less than $1,000; establishment of 1 f “ ; in 
industries. Similar proposals might wel fo lated b 
other territories, colonies, and pr torates hoping for 
independence. . . . IN TOTALITARIAN BRAZIL don 

tic mail is now censored, and it is difficult for persons in one 
section of the country to know what is going on in another 
Vargas alone ts cleverer than both r bers of the Farrel! 
Perén team. According to some reports, the presence of 
United States troops and ba »s in Brazil has created the 
pression that we will suppress any upr inst him, a 
fact that may endear the United States to Vargas, but hardly 
to his subject f ple. Vv. M 
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Behind the Enemy Line 
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ind then for 


needed to subdue 


rer take much stock 








in the word “impregnable.” It seems plausible, howe 
that the important papers of the Nazi regime wil! 





centrated in one spot where on the last day of the ti 


year Reich they can all be reduced to ashes in a ——_— 





Gétterdimmerung fantasies of the Nazi n 
put if may be the ony part or them that come Wi 
aithough more has been destroyed in the wi t a é 
papers. their burning ich there ic er snd the | 
papers, their burning—which there is no eart y and U 
venting—wili | a severe loss to the cor os. 

: i 
and to posterity C 

in the meantime we see no weakening ¢ t In f 
Nazis’ monstrous dete ion to exert all ¢ I 
mich te, th 1 +} t the Raeaicl “like + f 
might to the end that the Reich, ‘like a 1 ater 
ship, will sink beneath the waves with its | t 
And there is no sign that in their shrini ry ! 
Nazis will not successfull ry lar Teh 
and desertion, every revolution from above ¢ iroque 1 
mutiny, separatist movement, or “capitulation wventeen 

t I 

[The material situation grows worse, one may s in did 


On January 23 all the express trains in Germany and 2 ing Tt 


siderable number of the Jocal trains were halted f : rather 


coal. On the same day the Véléische Beobachter 2 Vaughn, 


that the ras would be cut off in every home w! ren 
ether kind of stave——were it ane headed dav 
ne¢ nd of ove vere ne anaed d¢ + CO; 
pranamothner s tim that co 1 be used for co . 
be etim 
lieve the railroads, even the sending of letters s be a 
4 ou 
stopp [he disorganization of transportatio 
irwin, 
hh t | in a aecfre appiyin to tne tnousanda | 
freight addressed to persons ‘‘who cannot be { ‘ 
' 13 } ‘ — 1] L he 
loaded with goods without an owner block the 
A ee ET Oe SEE Oe le ie 
Stations. But ali this only spurs the peopie in t™ 
vent new tricks to arouse the masses’ fighting spirit. } 
has ordered that recruits for the army shall be s es¢ 


+l 1) ay ee } } Py ] + 2 a 1 itt 
with a solemn new ceremony, which is described | : npt 


Volkische Beobachter of January 21: 5 J 


} } 1; } i ne 
Formerly the ceremony was conducted in a barracks yard ¢ 
as a purely military form. Henceforth it will sy: lize the neg 
solidarity between the battle front and the home { ‘ ' 
as 
will take place in public in the presence of the local a 
" ‘ i1 1 ] ' ts 
ment workers. The machines will be stopped while the re 
swear the sacred oath to die for the Fiihrer and the ¢ : 1 


Reich. The armament workers will then present some n h | 





tured weapons to the company leader, and a an | 
| , God, who 1 e iron, wanted no slaves” ( , 
der Eisen wachsen lie Ger wolite keine Kn e’) 
T > Ca ’ ntor ik \ Ot on fra ] + e . 
re’s . het Semon ‘ : r 
| Tt i 
in any Wa with the enemy co es i r 
¢ af ’ 
' 
mans e been told that a patriotic Fehme ( 
I 
1 the or ied recions kills every traitor to t 
, } - ’ 
Ma y tal i] in ( ] of 5 l sec ret [ ) 
} A ] ’ li ay < y 
f glo-America rol have been \ 
a i . .. | 
January 20 the radio and the newspapers circulated pecial 
; I 
¢ ¢ er ¢ u pe >7 ne nam of ] rn! pe net 
i rour new Ca » PIV yp names anc paces on¢ 
—_ . , 
ted by hanging, three by shooting 
T) ! } } lah 1 ha $ 
The men killed by the Fehme were notorious cl 
who ingratiated themselves with the Americans by s 
ing and denouncing nationalist-minded German work 





gether with a Jewish interpreter they held drinking bouts 4 






blackmailed our countrymen. They have been warned, and now 








they have met the fate they deserved. 














300KS and the ARTS 


Some Young Poets and a New Genre 







































WING to the prosperity of the big publishers and the temperament of Tennessee Williams, for e) 
of small subsidized concerns like New Directions adventurous, and Western; b lacking re, lacking 
Cummington Press, many young poets are now even the will to concentrate and organize his mate s, he 
g in book form. To judge by the half-dozen I have simply reads like a good foreign poet in an indiff tran 
read, the young Americans are not particularly original. lation. In Jean Garrigue, on the other hand, an e ial 
verse there is only one very arresting technical delicacy combines with at set f architecture. I1 1 of 
nt—the descriptive satire, to which I shall return merely stringing images together, as so many American poets 
f For the rest, Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, and Auden are have done since Whitman, Miss Garrigue understands the 
great influences; and the impact of the seventeenth- nearly lost art of writing sentences in verse. It is true that hee 
metaphysicals is more direct than ever. In addition to attachment to Hopkins sometimes leads to irritating 
* mvolved in artifice and loaded with conceits like a preciosities OF syntax: 
reredos, this verse often speaks the very idiom of the nor strengthens by air 
mteenth-century masters, carrying archaism much farther ! 
lid even the generation of Eliot. In the work of the Yet her straight writing is beautifully articulated: 





frappist monk Thomas Merton—an intense mind but Tee , a 
i OW upon this piteous year 


: rather undistinguished stylist—the kinship is with Henry I sit in Denmark beside the quai 
y I 


el 
And nothing that the fishers say 






hn, great seventeenth-century mystic and lover of 
' Or the children carryit 
iren and nature. But John Donne is the metaphysical : . " htt eile 

a an recaii me from tnat place 


commonly appropriated by the younger Am ricans. Where sense and w leparted me 


a 








‘times, however, their poems, elaborated out of propor- Whose very shores take on 





to the emotional charge, suggest not Donne but Erasmus The whiteness of anon. 










rwin, as if our seventeenth century were slily turning into Indeed, what Miss Garrigue chiefly needs is a subicct 







Often like hail oS wee oe ae ee a oo Pe an wr 





When she 1s not writing of love she 1s, so far as I make out, 


The branded hands of mad Corona flail: 
















Covies of frightened meaning soar not writing of much of anything; and she is then apt to 
: » I ] | } } } 
] ; } occupy herself with tricks and fa whict ( 1¢ as 
ese young poets direct much energy to detail and seldom me : a ; a ee —s 
noe ET ae EE egy ee ee lueice urice triing, 
if OF erations on any scaie; instead, it IS iyfics, iyrics, ? a i ; 
Derk — P } + ee { come finally to the new development of which I spoke 
rernaps iC 1s the distressing siate of the world which : ee. , . ‘ 
% , eve, th agescri © $ai Of this f I Ka oat O 15 
ces them to this fragmentary utterance. In any case, ‘ : . 
kos the chief exponent, but Rand R t Lowell, and 
the volumes I am considerit g no single poe! 11S as , re : : 
; ' ' a orn ag" John Frederick Nims work in it. The n 1 is 
: as Eliot's early Prufrock, and none pretends to anything , ; : Se 
d / ) { Mf it cor ists vwranrys ‘ = 2 + » | ir Or territ\ie 
er } lative rance Most of the "0 eeenene , op. — ee oe eee 
Ss dramatic and specuiative range. iviost OF the young things o , 1 , , , 
! LOInNPs I modern ife the | 1uties Of piel » Of an oO 
however, to subscrive to the expressionist goctrine o. ft ; ' 1 
; culture, often of an earlier stage of Am in culture. But 
informs all modernist poetry and according to which a i ea e 
Is Oel ) disa yinte Opes f okKet ' ‘ 
beauty consists in a style imitative of the complexities now exploited with more fervor than it v o tw Dene 
; vv Api t a iV AVUL bdchi at vv +, <¥ sy Wu 
rprises of the mind rather than in a style inspired Dy and Eliot. The subj usually so very definit , ' 
; . os eaerrs , 
standards of harmony and felicity. On the whole this rary incident or phenomenon, is visualized with care at the 
he is still fruitful in the practice of the younger poets; same time that it is ransacked for its metaphorical 
na “e a _— > P . nalle cenmenn will x el ? . ' 1 
re are exc | LIONS. Occasionally someon will WOK and sardon! implications; and the verse, freighte i with re- 


ir the expressive and produce only the gauche. In the sounding lang lage, te nds toward a pomp y appropriate to 





; 
i 

j 
a} 


, en . - 1 , 1 ’ } 
tious infelicities Of cve Merriam, for exampie, modern- the poem § MOCK heroic intention. 








etry achieves a rowdy burlesque of itself. Miss Merriam a eye b Adi 
/ Nd now the legion bones of Ari tor 

* a . } » tea ale ‘ 

lizes in the poctry of the physical. Laid out in mart 






Stare on the great tombs of the capitol... 





down to the muddy ground oh look at it tumbling: 
accident blobber-mouthed and fumbling! One of the earliest examples of the descriptive sa 





the idiot 











Eyesocket leaps like egg, 
flops yellow-oozing down. 





interior, steps outside to discover that ‘'a red naked cra 
Neither male nor female any more; . 
: y Hangs over the unfinished transept,/a Cubist hen rivaling 


a girl you nestle in my house of hair, ; sap 
I climb your legs and bandy boyish wag. the Gothic School.” The cathedral is thus seen to be on!y 2 
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A book 
on thought 
that will delight 
and. profit 
every reader 


i 
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HEH BeEeeeanl 
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by Morris R. Coben 


author of REASON AND NATURE 


Hs unusual work by one of America’s 
foremost philosophers is for the man 
or woman who finds a quiet sort of 
.. who is 


ral ” 


excitement in “thinking 
willing to consider a the ry, a problem, or a 
philosophy for the sheer pleasure of doing so. 
It is not an “outline”. It does not expound any 
special theory. It is, as the author says, “an 
exploration of the relation of logic to the rest 
of the universe”. Stimulating because it is pre- 
sented in a lucid, vigorous, and witty style, it 
offers a fascinating experience for the alert 
layman who wants to be enriched by the latest 


developments in philosophical thought. $2.50 


THE NATION: “Many will come away with 
great respect for a thinker who has survived 
several waves of obscurantism and many mud- 
dled attacks on the method of science. Profes- 
sor Cohen is no fair-weather friend of reason 


, 


but still thinks of logic as an indispensable 


element of liberal civilization and thought 


j —S —Morton G. White 
wmay | 


HOLT 


: | Bpsrocensancengnis 
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The NATION 


“deus ex machina,” its phony grandeurs typifyine the “tone 
of fake magnificence” under which all modern W, a 
buries its great heroes and its great past. By comparison with 
the achievements of Yeats and Eliot, the descrit tive satire 
a small thing—it is modern poetry shrunken to mere genre 
but in it the toughness and realism of the twenties, fortife 
in many cases by the political insight of later times, alas 
as they do in hardly any other form of contemporary writing 
‘he varied targets of Shapiro's satire were indi ate in the 
title of his first book, ‘Person, Place, and Thing.” I+ jc ! 


things that Johp Frederick Nims is chiefly attr: 


pulsive paraphernalia of an industrial city. These h 51 
ridicule by presenting them as beautiful or holy or r 
so that in each of his poems there takes place a | f 


malign transformation scene which only leaves the things jp 
question more gruesome than before. The illuminat ‘ 


of movie houses become “New stars rising, G 


Regent’; their interiors are “spearmint heavens”; a 


arcade is a “pale and dusty palace under the El’; a 1 zine 
stand is a “grotto of our lacquered saints”; an E! train is 4 


Ship in which 
On nights of rain, the captain in the prow 
Dares in great dark the iron-charted flood, 
Follows a star of harbor green as mint, 
Skirting disaster’s little eye of blood. 
Is fortunate yet, for sudden in the night 
Stations arrive like Indias of light. 


This is charming, and much of Nims’s work is equally in 


genious, even though it seems finally to belong to the reals 


rather of fancy than of imagination. For just as, by compar 
son with Shapiro, Nims is too inflexible a metrist, e j 


+ 


inferior in power of generalization; and his gre: 
whimsy. 
The most brilliant poet to emerge since Jarrell and S! 

is Robert Lowell, who brings to satire the ethical fero 
outraged idealism of a latter-day Bostonian turned Catholic 
His poem Christmas Eve in the Time of War, whi 
ries the subtitle, A Capitalist Meditates by a Civil War 
Monument, is a clear example of the kind of satire I have 
been discussing. For, as its title indicates, the symbol on 


ea 


af 


which it builds its complicated structure of allusion 
ligious, political, historical—is a definite object in a definite 
time: a Civil War monument observed on a snowy Christmas 
Eve during the Second World War. 
Stone generals 

Perching upon a pillar of dead snow, 

Two cannon and a cairn of cannon balls, 

Livid in the unfinished marble, know 

How Christmas drunkards left them in the cold, 


While Christ the King is rocking on the mould. 


But Lowell's work is not confined to this sort of satire. 


As Allen Tate observes in his introduction to Lowell's book, 
the poetry is of two types, one avowedly Catholic and 2 : 
theoretical, the other “richer in immediate experience . . . th¢ 
refererices being personal and historical and the sy! 1 
less willed and explicit.” This seems in general to be ti 
Allusions to his ancestral Boston lend to one gr of 
Lowell's poems striking concreteness; Boston 1s the 
city” of his private waste land. And if it is his 

, 


ung from a milieu so thick with ghosts and rc 
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to have exploited the chance so passionately in his 
is a poet of very high promise and distinction, 


ymas Merton's work appears in “Thirty Poems,” 
tions, $1; Eve Merriam, Tennessee Williams, 
rick Nims, and Jean Garrigue are published, to- 
th a run-of-the-mill Latin American, Alejandro 


n ‘Five Young American Poets, Third Series, 


New Directions, $3; Robert Lowell's book is “Land of 


‘the Cummington Press, $3. F. W. DUPEE 








BRIEFER COMMENT 


Open Secrets 
INFORMATION contained in the 1,200 pages, of 


e, of ‘The Secret History of the War,” by Waverley 


Scribner's, $10), was not hitherto secret, and the two 
s bring one down only to the close of 1942. Besides 


1antity of essential facts the author has felt compelled 


ide an excess of cartilage and connective tissue. It is 
ret history that the British soldier is ill at ease without 


and there is far too much conjecture and interpreta- 
gether with prodigious amounts of gossip, much of 
tless true. It is hardly important to know that shortly 
s attack on Russia Hitler delivered a private three- 
eech to a blonde young opera singer of soft curves 
ferent expectations. Sometimes the author includes his 
ppressed dispatches at full length. Elsewhere he gives 
» much description of public states of mind. The 
war is not treated at all. 
these things admitted, it must be said that the book is 
| one. It does contain a vast amount of absolutely es- 
information, much of which has been given little or 
e in the daily press. Its valuable substance is, as it 
ull that background material which the diligent, well- 
1 political journalist has brought to editorial confer- 
yoms for his paper’s guidance. Much of it might be 
“off-the-record stuff.” Here and there is a minor 
In other places one is surprised at a shrewd estimate 


en analysis. 


lo sum up: Mr. Root has written a new kind of history 


P: 


: first three and a half years of the European war. At 
third the size it could have been a remarkable book. It is 
a useful but garrulous compendium of “‘inside facts” 


owing talk. RALPH BATES 


William of Orange 
EN WILLIAM, PRINCE OF ORANGE, assumed 


hip of the Dutch revolt against the King of Spain, 
ritimate overlord, he had no intention of founding a 


He resisted the encroachments of Madrid upon 


nment at Brussels and claimed for the Netherlands 

of the Golden Fleece, the highest nobility of 
yuntries, paramount influence over native affairs. The 
rs, on the other hand, had reasons of their own for 
ng Spanish rule. King Philip II, consistently | 

course steered by his ancestors, the Dukes of Bur- 


strove to unite the bewildering diversity of duchies, 












Research Siudies of the Committee 
for Economic Development 


PRODUCTION, 
JOBS AND TAXES 


Postwar Revision of the Federal Tax System to 
Help Achieve Higher Production and More Jobs 
By HAROLD M. GROVES 
Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 
This concise and penetrating survey takes up 16 as- 


pects of corporation and individual taxes and gives 
definite proposals for new or revised measures. $1.25 


THE LIQUIDATION OF 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Cancellation of War Contracts and Disposal of 
Government-Owned Plants and Surpluses 
By A. D. H. KAPLAN 


Professor of Economics, University of Denver 


Presents concrete proposals for ways and means of 
reconversion that will contribute to production and 
job opportunities in the postwar period, $1.50 


DEMOBILIZATION 
OF WARTIME 
ECONOMIC CONTROLS 
By JOHN MAURICE CLARK 


Professor of Economics, Columbia University 


A thorough study of existing controls—their objec- 


tives, their effects, their authorization. Analyzes the 
conditions under which they may become useless, and 
oifers specific recommendations for their cessation. 


$1.75 
PROVIDING FOR 
UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 
IN THE TRANSITION 


By RICHARD A. LESTER 


Professor of Economics, Duke University 


Considers present arrangements for solving the prob- 
lems of transition unemployment and develops a 
comprehensive and practical program to meet the 




















issues involved. $1.50 
GOLD AND THE 


' GOLD STANDARD | 
| By EDWIN W. KEMMERER 
Professor Emeritus of International Finance, 
Princeton University 

study of the gold stand ard in hist r 
at es to Britain and America today. 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
OF LATIN AMERICA : 
Edited by SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 


anomi farvard University 
Assoc. Professor of Economics, Ha : 


! rospects 
n 


‘>t ner 
y, with speci 


$2.59 


. af y and Pp 

The economics, et h : t , 
Latin America pres 
guage by a group of 
At all hookstores 


ented in clear, non-technical 
rts. ¢ 


knowledged expe! 


. MeGRAW-HILL BOOK CO, NoX18” | 
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cour 


into 


ities, and seigneuries that constituted the Netherlands 


a closely knit, centralized state. But the Dutch people 


clung to their local and provincial rights and privileges, 


Thei 
eval 

SCTV: 
im} 


how 


r resistance was prompted by the wish to preserve m« di- 


variety from being merged in uniformity. Native con- 


utism refused to accept the centralized administration 


osed upon it by a foreign ruler. Popular resentment, 


ver, would not have gathered the strength for suc- 


cessful resistance if it had not been fired by religious zeal. 
It was the inhuman persecution of heretics that turned politi- 
cal discontent into armed rebellion. Democratic Calvinism 
was the militant force that liberated the Netherlands. The 
Knights of the Golden Fleece, realizing that they had un- 
chained ferces that threatened their own power no less than 
that of the sovereign, abandoned the cause of the rebels 
and submitted again to the King of Spain. Prince William 
alone decided otherwise. And in that decision he showed his 
greatness. He stood by the Calvinist burghers, not because 
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lt is deplorable when you siop to think about it 

toa i princi of making dect pro 

posed by t Dumbarton Oaks conjerence 1s right 
WILLIAM CROCKER . Box 292 ° PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 


well as the new address. 


POSTWAR 


@ if the peace 
treaty only lasted thirty-three years, 
expect in the postwar 
are the factors and 
special considerations involved? 


what can we 
world? What 
Thirteen experts present their un- 
derstanding of the problems, the re- 
sults and the probable costs. Among 
Lynd, Francis B. 
Sayre, Joseph L, T. A. 
Bisson, Vera Micheles Dean, John 
$2.00 


them are Robert S. 


Hromadka, 
L. Childs, et ail, 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 

















NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
ation sub cribers should grt ¢ at least three weeks’ 


tice of a change of address, indicating the old as 
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he liked Geneva better than Rome, but because he knew 


that freedom for the Dutch people could be won only 
the aid cf the zealots of the Reformed religion Their 


would not grant to the Catholics the freedom of wor<h; 
they claimed for themselves. Prince William cham: ons 


tolerance toward all believers. But he had to aba; 


counsel of perfection for the immediate need of Calvini 
support. The proud Knight of the Golden Fleece, forsakeni 
by his equals, was henceforth the rebel leader of de pised 


heretics. 
The story of Prince William’s tragic life set forth 


i 


C. V. Wedgwood’s volume “William the Silent” (Yq), 


$3) is a moving tale of frustrated hopes and indon 
perseverance in spite of repeated failure. He knev 


as an instrument in the hands of divine providence. Up 
its guidance he accomplished miraculously the very rever 


of what he set out to accomplish: the revolt that | 
to preserve the medieval heritage of the Dutch resulte 


the feundation of a modern state, which fifty years aft 


his death aroused the admiration and envy of al! | 
His latest biographer combines sound learning 


ary ability. 


1 
! 


She has written a beautiful book that wil! , 
comfort to those readers who despair of this ag 


so many respects resembles that of the Prince of O 


A. J. BARNOUW 


Organized Labor in China 

FOR YEARS many people have lamented the lack of 
authoritative book on Chinese labor. Because 
palling scarcity of reliable information on the 
English, researchers have been forced to avoid 

In “The Chinese Labor Movement” (John Day, $: 
Nym Wales successfully overcomes this handi 
ing on hitherto unpublished material which she 
in interviews with veteran Chinese labor leaders 

to Yenan. As a result we have for the first tir 
story of the rise of a militant Chinese labor n 
between 1922 and 1927 to a peak of three milli 
bers, which was followed by the Shanghai : 
April 12, 


ination of all free 


1927, and the subsequent suppression and ¢ 


trade unionism in China. M 


American labor unions will find the discu 

n 

Chinese Association of Labor particularly instru 
I ) 

} 


view of the $1,250,000 which they intrusted to 


ganization in 1943 and 1944 in the belief that 
helping Chinese labor. Miss Wales quotes ofliciai 


) .. 1 _ > . oe es 
documents to show that the Chinese Association 


al n of 


° ’ 1 4 1 
is a cultural and welfare rather than a trade 


; 


ization and that the “unions” which make up its 


ship were largely organized by the Kuomint 
Most of these 


strict government control unions ¢ 


in public enterprises, and under the law they have tl! 
neither to strike nor to bargain co!lectively. In contr 

Wales finds the beginnings of a genuine democratic 
ers’ movement in the 1,350 Chinese industrial co t 
and in the “free” labor unions of the guerrilla area As 
the story of all of these developments is necessarily 
mentary, students of China and anyone who ts inter 

the struggle of labor will find this little book extr 


useful. MAXWELL S. STI 
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The Other Germany Again 


MANY DELIGHT to shock us with reports, of proto- 


\uzis at all points in the history of German culture, 


.) 


there 


2 also More generous souls to remind us of “the other 


Heine's 





Two of the latest reminders are "“Ger- 
a Winter's Tale,” in a new English version by Her 
: (L. B. Fischer, $2.75), and ‘‘Against the Current: 
e of Karl He " by Carl Wittke (Chicago, $3.75). 


e writes of a t hich was one of the 


man 


inzen,’ 
tip to Hamburg w 


— tions of his long exile in Paris; he denounce 
and so the written in 1844, is topical 


a years later. Despite Hermann Kesten’s passion- 
icality 


poem, 


is not convinced that such to; 
very deep, and Mr. 
‘ Heine's preface that he put it at the 


but these 


duction one 
Salinger himself was so embar- 
back of the 
More 


at Heine found it possible stridently to 
For 





things need not detain us here. perti- 
s the fact th 





e Prussianism, yet to praise the other Germany. 
Mr. 


7 hose 


Salinger has composed honest, crisp, 
ad Germa 


ession that Heine was almost a poet. What transla- 


w version 





il verses. who cannot re n will get 






Heine gives a better impression? 

essor Wittke’s project was a simpler and less am- 
is undertaking. His life of the great German Ameri- 
itl Heinzen (1809-80) is appropriately solid and 
ss-like. To read it made me realize how excessively 
ywledge of German socialism a hundred years ago 





vhat Marx and the Marxists have told me. 
eing an independent radical from the dis 
disingenuous slurs of 


the 





grace and 





upon him by the 

Wittke has performed 

And he has written an inter- 
ERIC RUSSELL BENTLEY 


conferred 





one of 





naires Professor 





services of scholars hip. 


12 book. 
FICTION IN REVIEW 
winter fiction season has been unusually lean. There 


Lik 
bike 
have been far fewer new novels in this pre- and post- 


lay period than there were in the same period last year, 


















1 one begins to wonder whether the publishers have run 

it of even bad books, as is reported to have happened in 
England after a few years of war. Well, pending either such 
tal drought or, what is more likely, the renewed spring 
;, here are a few notes on some random volumes about 









1 you may have had a mild curiosity. 
“The End of All Men” by the Swiss writer C. F. Ramuz 
Pantheon, $2.50), although now published in English for 
the publishers do not tell us 







first time, is not a new work; 





fate of its original European appearance, but I gather 
om Denis de Rougemont’s introduction that about 
A fantasy in which the concerns of our 





it was 





uty years ago. 
ily ae are measured in the light of a cosmic catastrophe, 
he End of All Men” 
tioa to which I am a priori hostile, it being my experience 





not only belongs to a category of fic- 







that such large subjects as the imminent destruction of the 
human race have a way of inviting easy psychologizing and 
paillosophic banalities, but in addition is written in a style 


that J find a peculiarly pretentious bore. Mr. de Rougemont 
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“China is big, baffling and 
bewildering. To cover this 
huge topic in a readable 
hook takes a literary knack. 
CLC is probably 
the only living writer who could do it. 
CACM eh CCB is a fine 
performance. Lin Yutang gives his report as 
a personal book of travel. His intuitions, 
his graphic strokes, his limber wit and 
neat analysis of his compatiicts convey 
a concrete, intelligible China.’ 


—Francis Hacketr, Neu York Times 




























... beautifully written, full of delightful per- 
sonal reminiscences and humorous and appealing 
anecdotes ... the book contains Dr. Lin’s own 
program for the China of the future as well as 
his revealing picture of the China of today... as 
provocative and consistently interesting as any- 
thing he has ever written.” 

—Howard Taylor, Philadel phia Inquirer 


“Dr. Lin presents the case for Chungking in THB 
VIGIL OF A NATION...a ringing declaration of 
faith in China and her leaders. Indeed, it sounds 
like the opening bell in what promises to be 

lively argument.""—David Appel, Chicago News 


“Shrewd and balanced . . . startlingly informative, remark: 


able, and provocative . . . ‘Must’ reading.” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News 


Illustrated with 8 pa 
At all alli ° 


' 
ges of hf Olovraphs. 
if o 6 


$2.75 
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20th Century-Fox presents 


HANGOVER SQUARE 


tairnp CREGAR 
LinDA DARNELL 
ceorce SANDERS 


— ON STAGE — 
MILTON BERLE 
Star of “Ziegfeld Follies” 


Now RO X ¥ 7th Ave. at 
Piaying 50th Street 





i aaiheeal board Lemead” bas XE += 














“One of the best that we shall see this year’ 
—Crowther, N. Y. Times. 


G. C. S. presents 


MR. EMMANUEL 


A TWO CITIES FILM PRODUCTION 


starring FELIX AYLMER 
with GRETA GYNT and WALTER RILLA 


Brandt’s GOTHAM Bway and 47th St. 
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Graham Greene’s 


MINISTRY OF FEAR 


starring RAY MILLAND 


and MARJORIE REYNOLDS 
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mentions the affinity of this style with the technique of — 
moving picture: “You will soon notice, when you read ‘J l 
End of All Men,’ that in this book everything is seen befqii 
it is explained. Certain parts of this epopée are written |i: 4 = 
notion-picture scenario. The characters appear in the lig rv} 
head, an arm—the close-up of a hand. . . .” But this seems Hs 
me to describe the technique of an arty and self-cons i 
and dated, cinema which there never was any reason f 
literature to try to imitate. And actually Ramuz’s noy ae 
loesn’t put me in mind of the work of the camera a : 
Rather, it strongly recalls to me the work of Maserec! & tu 
those dull, plodding, morally suffocating stories in y, ; In 
which also once enjoyed an esoteric vogue. 
To call “Crying at the Lock” by Adeline Rumsey ( 
and Schuster, $2.50) a psychological thriller is to ig is wi 
ambitions to serious psychological insights; to call it a sey 
ous psychological novel is to be grossly taken in by its psychi Ba 
atric pretensions. Actually Miss Rumsey’s histor “a at +f . i 
man beset both by memories of a dead first wife and thi 1 
malignities of his second choice is melodrama for the | ale bl 
lending-library trade, at the level where simple story-telling om 
must show its passport of literacy and sophistication; ang ays 
re would seem, these days, to be no better proof of world 2 a 
vain than psychiatric paraphernalia. In addition, M 4 ny 
sey’s book sustains a general air of lively, decent intelligend op 
which makes it hard to remember that one is reading mere! 3 \ 
a time-killer. 4 ts 
In “The Golden Rooms” (Vanguard, $2.50) Vardis Fishe E y 
continues the good, not too clean fun with his anthrop qd ™ 
forbears which he started in “Dacknen and the Deep.& ee 
The title of the present volume refers to the discovery of fir 4 , Pal 
a development which Mr. Fisher re-creates with sea: og ach 
vidness. Fortunately I have no knowledge of anthropo!loggit 
to be challenged or provoked by this fictionalized account « a 0 fe 
mankind's rise to its present stature. I simply enjoy myse!l§ ht | 
and let any old steps-in-progress fall as they will. But I d uke 
have the impression that this march toward civilization ’ “ 
becoming harder and harder on the stomach—an evolution Sn 
which | suspect it is a little within the pleasure of the nary + 
rator to modify. For example, Mr. Fisher's new volume cele-§ rg 
brates a feast of mammoth, the recollection of which I still Bhose 
keep down with only the greatest difficulty. if igi 
Of the two mystery novels in Elliot Paul’s “I'll Hate Much | 
Myself in the Morning and Summer in December” (Ran-B g§% toc 
dom House, $2.50) I read only the second, an excursion into§ at 
Nazi sabotage in Chile. Since Mr. Paul failed to raise a goose™ de 
pimple on this susceptible skin, I very much doubt the eppeal§ - 
of his book to the thriller addict. But on the other hand, 4 Ay 
perhaps by some happy chance the addicted public ha s be-§ oa 
come so surfeited with horror and violence that it is ale > i 
welcome an anti-fascist story notable for its very lack of § aside 
bloodthirstiness. DIANA TRILLING ? Q ( 
— CONCERTS i ; “. 
NEW SERIES—MONDAYS AT 8:30 P. M., TUESDAYS 67:30 P.M. | 2, 
FEB. 12-13, Cowell, For er 
fare: Beethoven, Paos- rf 
STOKROWSKI Sonata in E Pet, Part il 
Sonata in E Flat, Part !. 
ALSO FEB. 26.27; wi OY 
N.Y. CITY SYMPHONY MAR. 12-13, 19-20 wurse 
subserigtion SEA N.Y. Clty Center, 131 W. Sith st ‘ 
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TVEN the least ardent admirers of 





not 





Miss Margaret Webster are 













100 Of 


er. When 






their 
th the bard. they ually ch 
vith tne bard, they usually choose 





rs screw up 


courage for a 






f the old standby pays with a 
i plot, but | Mi iSs W ebster scorns 







” 





. She does a' ‘Hamlet 





eCasures 


‘Ot! ello” 





tter of course; 
the 


as am 





| om lace on 
so determine dl; plays wnat 


] " 
would pronounce very nearly un- 








1 


always been sure that it is very 
ineffable. By their judgment it 
too 






too bad or 
and until 


1 seem therefore 





d for the living theater, 
Webster came along it has not, to 
done in 






st of my memory, been 
y York since I saw it something like 
century ago. Now she not 






rter Of a 
puts it on but also puts it over, 
does both because - uses the ap- 
1 her well in the 







h which has sezved 





© far as I can make out, this approach 
be defined in some such impera- 
as the following: assume that the 
or at least some usable portion of 
neither too delicate nor too dead for 
requirements of a commercial thea- 
hire a cast which, in addition to 
g competent, includes members 
publicity value is by mo means 
ible; use any theatrical devices 

h will serve a purpose without car- 
gtoo much whether they are or are 
tpart of the Shakespearean tradition ; 
n't worry too much about losing some 
the “values” so long as you are sure 
t you have got some of the others. 
is instance, as in the several previ- 
Sones, the result is exactly what I 
me Miss Webster had hoped. A 
lerable portion of the pub lic will 
ably surprised to discover that 











sell st’ is more entertaining 
it had been inclined to suppose 
eare’s more self-conscious al 
will grant as much as they ever 
t to any mo lern performance of 
of his namely, that it is 
though, of 


«tl! worth 
*, it does not do justice to a play 


works 


seeing, even 





which in all probability will 
done justice to. 

It is with this latter view that I tend 
on the whole to agree. Arnold Moss is 


1 
an acce} stable > Prospero, even though he 


is ass ened a part which calls for more in 


the way of majestic bearing and majes- 

tic utterance than any actor can reason- 

ably be expected to possess 
| 


makes a comically brutish Caliban, and 


is preposterous as a fat Hamiet, | e 
? ' ’ 

Sides capering very prettily, she gives 

the sprite a certain impressiveness, a 


certain dignity, which I had never sup- 


posed part of his character, but which, 
I must admit, 
one has seen it. George \ 


Jan Werich, the Czech « 


1s quite appropt late once 
i 


askovec and 


owns, are 


ee 
sublime, and despite anything that 
others may say, I saw nothing to repre- 
hend in the antics which made the Trin- 


culo-Stephano scenes high points in the 
performance. 

As one might expect, those purplest 
of purple pare hes, Pt rospero’s two bi 
speeches, are less impressive when deliv- 
ered from the stage than they are when 


read to oneself, and I think the disloca- 


tion of the ‘‘we are such stuff as dreams 
are made on” passage is a serious mis- 


take, since it makes it apply to the play 
as a whole, not, as it actually does, mere- 
ly to the little divertissement staged by 
the magician for the entertainment of 
his guests. On the other hand, 
mocking, half-tender scene 
Ferdinand and Miranda came off very 
well indeed, and the important fact con- 
cerning the performance as a whole is 
the same as that which emerges from 
performance 


the half 
1 
between 


any reasonably competent 
of any of Shakespeare's plays—the fact, 
namely, that though certain incidents 
and certain lines seem less striking than 
they do when the play is read, certain 
others take on a significance which the 
reader is almost certain to miss. The 
answer to the old whether 
Shakespeare belongs on the stage or in 


qu estion 


“both.” 

whole, this per- 
private convic- 
ither merely feeble on 
ind nor on the other so much 


the study is simp ly 

As for the play as a 
formance confirmed my 
tion that it is ne 
the one } 
its author’s 


1 A c } 5 4 
the wisest or profouncest of 


works as to be very su beyond hu- 


man comprehension. Prospero’s farewell 
to his art really is, " am willing to be- 
lieve, Shakespeare's farewell to his own. 


Caliban really is a playful embodiment 
Shakes- 
his time, 


of all the brutishness which 
peare, after the fashion of 


thought typical of the mob in any so- 







ciety. Here t B.4 a yd- 
I s does fi e % 1 ¢ | 
< I | eiy Deca ) 0 a 
microcosm in which a per! od 
man 1s 1 i With Tf. 
But “The 7 not the 
Ss l i [Tas i 1 « i Pp 
l ] , Vy d Cs t 
f 1 that fr 1 how 
¢ ] ~ 











\ < Of art nd that, Pp rhaps he ause 
he was in a happy mood, he chose for 
t nce to as one line in the 
play has it, ° The threaten but they 
i e! I To l 5 yme critics 
ao of d v i and h oh r n- 
t s, to assert that The Te est ol- 
emnly proclaims t! God is in his 
heaven and all therefore right with the 
world, is to put Sha ire s where 
below the level of B ¢. It ts to 

ike him, as some critics seem deter- 


4 ° ' 
mined to do, a forerunner of Mrs. Eddy. 
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Like all Michael Todd's shows, “Up about tempos and ensemble; but actually produced the same tone in Bect! 







in Central Park” (N Ce ry Thea- a performance which sounded as though As for Lehmann, it appear 
tor) ats the « It also. t to it had not been rehearsed was not even holds a lot in reserve for the 






Ai" 
V 






ra c ind J berg, held together by a conductor; and in when she decides to use it. 


v 





r. Unfortu- addition there were technical defects saved in volume of tone and emv 





to put it in Busch’s playing, of which Magnes’s intensity at her first recital she expe: 






















































7 y. st the mind or even, very was free. On the other hand, for the’ in her wonderful singing and acting @ ant 
‘ the f R uu piece Busch seated himself at the songs of Wolf and Strauss i 
the head of the first violins, where he third. And so I dare say she will } me 
= led what was evidently—from the enough for her great performance o mt 
Fiimn Note beauty of sound and precision and fin- Princess in “Der Rosenkavalier” Pe 
WHAT PILMS 1 to discuss ish—-a long-rehearsed performance of a in the month. y 
at } c il w 
P ava v At a er concert the New Friends, Columbia's February list is head: os 
p ] ved finding that a program of Mozart's a set (55¢ $5.‘ ) ‘ Beet F 
is Quartets K. 428 and 590 and Debussy’s Quartet Opus 18 No. 5 perfo 
re Cel! nata was a little short, filled th Buday est Quartet. Tl : work has J P 
f : the fifteen or twenty minutes with 4 searching an 7 profound slow n 
' y 9% \ ’ | t Cello S ita by Tean Huré—fifteen ment: ou : lous moments are t | [ 
I with I Lilie or twenty minutes too much of the pol- 4 somewhat impassioned first mover an 
P t t I hanity that is one vein of modern = wistful and lovely minuet moveme. st 
] to t sup ves; that French music. Debussy’s Sonata, for me, nd for the rest there are a light-fo n 
t! iv- oY ily the expertly contrived motions an 1 charming second movement in t ze 
Cr t not in- of ng something that wasn’t really time anda high-spirited finale. The 
cl . ‘ ’ ‘ led climax; said: Scl ' playing of it was mas- formance, recorded before ti Pet i 
that “A to ¢ uns a terly in its refinement of tone and style. an by the Roisman-Schneider-K 1, 
good deal of Chopin, and And that reminds me of a recent Sunday = Schneider group, is excellent; its : . - 
1s yan C t on when I walked into a living corded sound is hard and i = ni 
s¢ ’ , 5 | id work as room where the radio was turned on for least without the harshness | ss 
] 1 that judging by — the Philharr ic broadcast of Dvorak’s ness and break-ups of other ¢ ve 
‘The Th Caballeros,” a streak of Cello Concerto with Leonard Rose aS renroductions of Budapest pert Wis 
C1 ich | > for years noticed ft loist, and I heard cello-playing = anc | | AL 
in t Disney's productions is now that was astounding in its beauty of Columbia's only other new relea P 
ce e. | iid add fair warning — tone, its ease and fluidity all the way 4 three-volume set (554: $19.5 ‘ 
about “On A i ! 1, to the extremes of the instrument's Shakespeare’s—not Verdi’s—‘‘Othe i a 
dead-pan, parod late-Victorian set- range. Even Feuermann’s playing, as I 9. performed by Paul Robeson, fe fu: 
ti of a Lonsd iwing-f 1 « - recall it, is surpassed by Rose’s in thase Ferrer, Uta Hagen and their supy ae 
edy, and practically every good thing — respects—which are all that I would company. It is not in mv pr 
about it ely specialized. A venture to tlk about after a hearing Of | can say that whereas I know that ¢ 
popular | ile synonym for that is ““pre- only a movement of Dvorak’s Concerto. lines of “Richard II” which M , 
< t is, I would be grate- The Budapest Quartet’s performances Fyans speaks are poetry I don’t kn ae" 
fol f r ess of the of the two Mozart qu were un- this about the lines of “Othello” q U 
: een "itself could equal, as its performances are these Robeson speaks them. And I can repog > 
u JAMES At lays. F ied after Lehmann’s third re- that the reproduction of the voices # 1¢ 
| and yned by the air of the un- sometimes unclear mear the center off ; 
i einai ited hall, I was half-asleep during — the record ae ts 
| . | B. H. K. 428; but my guest, who has experi- For the rest Columbia features tw@ I _ 
} 474 ¥ Cc HAGGIN enced ears for quartet playing, told me older sets from its catalogue. ¢ G. : 
See | not to worr I had missed a perform- 157: $2.50) offers the delightful I 1 
cin ——— ince which sounded as though they cherini music that Franca 4 eo 
Cl) lad In’t rehearsed or had had a fight that and scored with excellent taste | We 
>; ( other hand the per- pallet ‘“"s la di Ballo d. 
; < | and f nce of K. $90. fe vhich I was performed by the London Phi! ne 
| wid was fully up to Budapest under Dorati, and beautifull; rest 
; rd. At Y. M. H. A. too the The other (313; $4.50) of iles 
C I has reached heights in Piano Concerto, excellent! f fror 
| .* . ' of Beethoven's auartets—Opus by Gieseking with a m¢ tely le; 
| Mf 135. 1 above all Opus 132—which it accompaniment by the Berl t 
$7 - s not reached in others. And the Bud- Opera Orchestra under Ro nes 
B ( ( ' vil at Quartet reminds me of Alexander = recorded sound is good; but there ise 
n Ma n f tof ‘s eider’'s Albeneri Trio: the pallid some wavering of pitch in my fevieCHo.. og 


tone which its pianist produced in copy, and its surfaces are noisy aside a 








had R I's Trio turned out to represent not 


t * : + al . foe « ts and = an adaptation to Ravel's music but a BUY BONDS 


to achieve an understanding Fen style of piano-playing that = 
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bruary 10, 1945 


anted: Horse Sense 
r Sirs: Every time I see opinions in 
journal that speak of good balance 
ypartial appraisal, your stock goes 
I refer particularly to your 
1 of the dictatorial practices of 

; Petrillo. 

all business men are anti-labor 
means. A larger and larger per- 
e of them are understanding that 
and more regular wages are the 
of providing purchasing 
r necessary to prevent over-produc- 
normal times. This is one of the 
selling projects we need to under- 
but it has to be 
ken sensibly. We shouldn't try 
n a 50 per cent increase in the 
jum wage in one jump—and we 
in't guarantee the minimum wage 
everyone, because the higher the 
um 08s, the more encouragement 
That temptation should be 


the 


in Our country, 


i ann 
wel 
Wisconsin had a good policy before 
.A. Its program worked well without 
of expensive supervision and at 
ime time led to fair piece rates. 
practice like this: 
people were employed at hourl 
t I i . A ae a J L ae y 
, there was to be no argument, the 
im had to be paid; but where 
e were employed at direct piece 
;, the minimum had to be high 
th so that 75 per cent of the work- 
uld earn the 


meth 
A ) Co 
Was somet ung 


i 

minimum or more; 
er cent tolerance was 
handicapped 


Ng <? | 
learners, 
s, the aged, those who fell below 
nd those who preferred to loaf. 

a natural incentive for 
ictivity 


and American progress is 


provided 





, 


\ 





Isy 





C 
2) 








1 on productivity, not on the prin- 
e of getting something for nothing. 
Ye belong to the small-business 
a. We are not anxious to get -_y 
outs from Uncle Sam. We are only 

re ested in fair rules and regulations 
cules that curb monopoly and prevent 
om operating with all kinds of 
leges and advantages. We know 
it kind of a squeeze monopolistic 
ess can put on enter- 
e. If with fair rule 


an ordinary 
es we can’t hold 


ir own, I for one would want to step 


le and let someone else try to head 
r business. 
t to me it seems that labor is mim- 


kxing monopolistic business far too 


much when it yields to men like Pe- 


trillo, when it nem a wage principle 
that encourages the slow-down prac- 
tices that have been so prevalent in re- 
cent months and years, and when it 
further encourages the principle of try- 
ing to get something for nothing 
What is needed so much today is just 
common, ordinary horse sense with fair 


play under statesman-like leadership on 
the part of business, labor, agri 


liture, 


and government. After all, we have 
common interests. Why can't we start 


working together instead of constantly 
fighting each other—and why 
journal like yours lead with that kind 
of leadership? C. T. HABEGGER 

Berne Manufacturing Company 
Berne, Ind., December 29 


cant a 


The Political Score 

Dear Sirs: 1 read The Nation carefully 
each week, as I always have. I read it 
expecting to find hard-hitt ting liberal 
journalism, a courageous lashing at idols 
and vested interests. But instead I have 
been getting a kind of fuzziness, a moral 
and intellectual wishful thinking, that 
borders on cowardice. Certainly in the 
kaleidoscope of contemporary politics it 
is often oe to urge certain com- 
promises of detail; but only from within 
the consistent posit 
You have no such position. Or at least I 
have been unable to discover it. It is no 
longer possible just to be against fas- 
cism, any more than it was ever possible 
against war. There must be a 


fre amework Of a On. 


just to be a, 
why and a how. 
ors of The Nation would stop to 
figure them out. 

If I have any right at all to criticize, 
it is only because I have read and sup- 
ported your magazine for many years, 
but I suggest that at this time one must 
be cither for or against the political 

y the peace. Assuming 
the position, it is still both 
wise and possible to bargain with these 
forces—but only from an unmistakably 
independent stand. Your present criti- 
cism of Churchill, for instance, is mean- 
ingless in the context of your generally 
acquiescent policy for the last six 
months. Your gk uncritical support 
of the President during the election in- 
criminates you, to that degree, in his 
present cynical amorality. Your willing- 


edit 


forces controlling 


latter 


I wish sometime the | 








ness to publish a Soviet apologist like 
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Letters to the Editors 


Anna Louise Strong involves you in at 
of Russian 
tat much ir- 


least a partial indorsement 


imperial ambitions. | insist tl 


confusion results 


the politic. il 


res; onsible from your 
facts of life 


with a realistic but principled attitude 


| 
refusal to face 


to 


al 


,} , 
and philosophy. Perhaps it is unfair 
put my objections on an almost ethic 
ither than a purely intellectual— 


basis, but that is precisely the way I feel 
about it. 

No better example of what I mean 
could be found ce from 


your editorial of December 16 Y ou said: 


eos a senter 

in Italy the new Bonomi govern- 
ment, S} and the Socialists 
but lud ng the Com UU nist le ader, 
Togliatti, will provide a temporary com- 
promise” (italics mine). But this is no 
. This is the basic pa 


PINKS "2a 


yi) 


compromise ttern as 
in and Churchill, and 
actively approved, by 
President Roosevelt—a new partnership 
between right and _totali- 
tarian left, omitting the only ones who 


might give us a free Europe. Is there 


designed by Stal 


+ 


tolerated, not 


reactionary 
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FREE 

USER'S GUIDE} 

do AU |. sires 
AUTO; 


owners 











This Book Tells How To 


pap get better gas economy 


Eue~ prolong tire life 
Eas preserve exterior finish 


| Qap~ keep your car in the best 
operating condition 


You can get a FREE COPY from any 
General Motors dealer or by using 
the coupon below. 


[ ~Customer Research Dept., Room 18177 “1 
| GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
| 


Please sond FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
| “Automobile User's Guide’ —containing 196 
| practical suggestions on wartime operation. 


Ma ssccnmnesnenedisneonapiccesoninnininn - 
please print. 

Sc cssniindninatiiasei canenesipensnnets 

; please print 

‘ — 
Zone Siete 

Make of car 

now owned... eens - om 
yeor model 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 102 


y JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


1 Long-suffering people whose lot was 
often a hot stake or a cold chop 
Ah, satin from Africa 
Cleanse again 
The “Merchant of 
Decline 
Largest beat carried by a 
man-o’-war 
Chemical element 
Author of Wee Willi 
English Shakespearean 
(1853-1917) 
Hit-and-run political 
“And an echo aro 


Venice” 


Winku 
actor 


ammunit 


v fi 


a conundrum! 
rin a rug (hidden) 
anapram and 
» of smile that was childlike 
and bland 
“Cheered himself up with the 
. of phil 
7 an at t usually does to 
rd , Vv and z) 


phe yy 


DOWN 


a killjoy, from 
rs’ point of view 
’ oh , I am it; 
cuse me while I throw a fit’ 
fellow of infinite jest, of most 


the 


con- 


BA 











Lede esiall 





excellent fancy, according to Hamiet 
The pil ntail-duec 

Bibl ical king killed by a bow drawn 
at a venture 

An overheated andiron is edible 
(two words, 3 and 3) 

China’s southern capital 

Clothes pressers 

Herbert Spencer said that profi- 
ciency at this game was evidence of 
a gr hed. youth 

One of an ancient people of Northern 
Syria 

The bare idea 

A letter that is Greek even to the 
Greeks 

We appear to be looking both ways 
at once 

They don’t make good money 
Father William, in the eyes of the 
youth, was this 

North African city founded by the 
Arabs in 935 
The answer 
“On, gals!” 
Staring 
Puts two and two together 
After John 


is in the infirmary 
might be the war cry 


—_—_ _ 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 101 


CORPORAL; 6 PUSH; 10 
12 SERIO: 132 PARNED: 16 
PADDED: 17 TENNIEL; 18 CAGE; 20 RAIN; 
2°? DOORMAT % SAND; 24 MOOR; 25 PEA 
SOUP; 27 BOW LE D 29 SOLING; # OWN 
tt 6 ONE } ED RT; 37 WERE; 38 BGG- 
SHELL. 
DOWN: 
LAY 6 POs 


ACROSS :—1 
OrTIC: 11 COY 


OUFER; 3 PACKET; 
TAIL: 7 SHRED; 8 
LONDONER; 14 DEPOSED; 15 INGRESS; 

PEGASUS: 18 CASH BOOK: 19 GUN; 
21 4G0; 2 PEOPLE; 26 POLISH, 2 
WINCI 30 IDBAL; 81 GO-TO; 82 TOPE; 
83 DER. 


4 RUCK; 5 
TOVE: 9 








The NATIOoy 


enough reminiscent radicalism left J 
the editors of The Nation to make then 
lose a few hours of collective 8; One 
the fact that throughout the world thy 
Socialists who managed to escape fy 
cism are now being systematically % 
stroyed by Stalin with the help 4 
Churchill and probably Roosev) 
Doesn't it make you wonder whose sj 
you are actually on? Your puny } 

P. A. C. prefers not to see these this 
but you at least could take the hen 
stand you have so often been cap 

For a magazine that once knew 
political score, there has been a sad fy 
ing from grace in the pages 
Nation. This reader, for one, would | 
to un lersta ind why. OLGA COREY 
Ohio, December 28 


y..v? ¢ 
e WV Oprings 
Y LiOV f gs, 


Strange 


Dear Sirs: I'm no expert on 
polls, but I do know that when y 
friends and I passed the big Gally 
poll display in the window of t 
Washington Post building here 4 
Washington two weeks betore electig, 
we marveled at the figures wha 
showed Dewey ahead of Roosevelt, a 
—this is the truth—we all prophesid 
that in the final figures, which were 
be released by Mr. Gallup's organi» 
tion the day before election, Mr. Roos 
vclt would be far ahead of Mr. Devs, 
And so it was. But for two who 
weeks before November 6, with cout 
less people trying to make up the 
minds, the Gallup poll was telling th 
country that Dewey had the best oft 
It’s mighty strange! HOWARD KEATS 
Arlington, Va., January 2 


Opinig 


CONTRIBUTORS 


CHARLES A. MICAUD, a youn 
French political scientist who recent] 
became an American citizen, is the # 
thor of “The French Right and Na 
- ermany.” He is now teaching at ti 

United States Military Academy at Wet 


Point. 

ALFRED KANTOROWICZ, befor 
Hitler came to power, was a foreigh 
correspondent for the Vossische Ze 
tung. He founded the League of Gtt 
man Writers in Exile. 


JOSEPH BORNSTEIN was for mafy 
years managing editor of the Tagebu 
in Berlin and later became editor-it 
chief of the Pariser Tageblatt. 

A. J. BARNOUW is Queen Wilhel 
mina Professor of the History, Lae 
guage, and Literature of the Nethet 
lands, at Columbia University. 

















